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WHAT IS IT WORTH TO YOU? 


HIS is an appeal for new members. You, 

as a member or as a potential member of 

the National Council for the Social Stud- 
ies, will gain directly and immediately from an 
expanded membership. If each of our present 
members responded to this appeal by securing 
only one new member, the Council could multi- 
ply its services to teachers in the field. It is to 
your advantage to see the Council grow. 

There should be no misunderstandings on this 
point. All of the money that your association 
takes in from membership dues and the sale of 
publications is plowed back into services. And 
you should know that practically all of the work 
is done on a voluntary basis by men and women 
who generously contribute their time and their 
talents to the profession at large. That is why you 
get so much for your money. And that is why we 
do not hesitate to frame this appeal in terms of 
the self-interest of our readers. 

The value of professional associations. Take, 
for instance, the value of professional associa- 
tions. There may be a rare exception, but to 
the best of our knowledge successful men and 
women have been actively associated with their 
fellows in professional organizations. A quick 
glance at Who’s Who or any of the other lists of 
successful persons will confirm this point. The 
“lone wolf” cuts himself off from the stimulation 
of his fellow workers and, by so doing, erects 
formidable barriers between himself and a suc- 
cessful career. 

We recall an incident that occurred in the 
faculty room of a suburban high school some 
years ago. Under discussion was the subject of 
membership in a professional organization and, 
for the younger men in the group, advanced 
work in a nearby university. One of the speakers 
had positive ideas on the subject. “I will not 
join a professional organization or take any more 
courses until I get a raise in salary,” he flatly 
stated, and, by way of emphasizing the remark, 
slammed the door as he left the gathering. Re- 
cently, in a moment of curiosity, we checked the 
careers of the persons who were gathered in the 
faculty room when the remark was made. Our 
friend, the “I-Will-Not Man,” is still on the 
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same job, unhonored and unsung by his fellows, 
surrounded, for the most part, by younger faces, 
Three others of the total of nine are respected 
members of university or college faculties. The 
remaining five have all won better jobs and 
wider recognition in their chosen fields. 

We are not saying that successful careers can 
be explained in terms of membership in pro 
fessional organizations. The matter is not that 
simple. But we do know that an eagerness to 
learn, to give, and to advance one’s career char- 
acterize the active members of any organization, 
and we are sure that this eager spirit is quickened 
by the competition and stimulation of one’s fel- 
low workers. This lesson should be brought to 
the attention of beginning teachers, and, for that 
matter, to the attention of all teachers not yet 
too old to learn. 

What the National Council gives. It is our 
measured conclusion that few, if any, profes. 
sional organizations have more to offer in return 
for each dollar invested than the National Coun. 
cil for the Social Studies. The annual dues are 
only $4.00 (In spite of inflation they have in- 
creased by only one-third in the past ten years), 
and for that $4.00 each member gets eight issues 
of Social Education and a substantial book pre- 
pared by leaders in the profession. He may also 
buy at ridiculously low prices any of the National 
Council publications, a few of which we have 
listed on the opposite page. 

The eight issues of the magazine contain some- 
where in the neighborhood of 70 articles, and a 
number of valuable teaching aids, including: (1) 
monthly listings of films, filmstrips, recordings, 
and other audio-visual aids; (2) monthly listings 
of pamphlets and government publications; (3) 
an annual summary of the latest Supreme Court 
decisions; (4) an annual listing of the latest so- 
cial studies textbooks; and (5) up-to-date com- 
mentaries by leading scholars on recent develop- 
ments and significant literature in the social 
sciences. 

Less tangible, but no less important, are the 
rewards that come to those who attend the an- 
nual convention held in various parts of the 
country each year at Thanksgiving time. These 
rewards are measured in terms of friendships 
made and renewed, of professional growth and 
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intellectual stimulation, and of personal advance- 
ment as the years go by. 

Also unmeasurable in concrete terms, but none 
the less real, are the advantages that come to 
the profession as a whole, and therefore to each 
member, by virtue of the fact that the National 
Council ties them into other governmental and 
non-governmental organizations, both national 
and international in scope. A substantial part 
of your executive secretary’s time is spent in 
conferences with representatives of the Depart- 


ment of State, the U. S, Office of Education, the 
American Council on Education, and similar 
organizations. 

And, finally, in spite of our blunt emphasis 
upon the immediately useful, it still remains 
true that he who would grow must give. Only 
as he works with others toward a goal larger than 
himself can an individual live richly and fully. 

You need the Council. The Council needs you. 
Get a new member today. 





A SAMPLE LIST OF TEACHING AIDS 


HOW TO DO IT 


A notebook series dealing with specific prob- 
lems of classroom procedures. Each 8-page pam- 
phlet contains illustrations and concrete sug- 
gestions on method. Price 10 cents each. 


No. 1. How To Use a Motion Picture 
No. 2. How To Use a Textbook 
No. 4. How To Use a Bulletin Board 
No. 5. How To Use Daily Newspapers 
No. 6. How To Use Group Discussions 
No. 7. How To Use Recordings 
No. g9 How To Do Cooperative Planning 
No. 10. How To Use Oral Reports 
No. 11. How To Locate Useful Government 

Publications 

YEARBOOKS 


Yearbooks are published annually. Each is de- 
voted to an inclusive review of research, experi- 
ence, and opinion concerning a single topic. 

Seventeenth Yearbook (1946) The Study and 
Teaching of American History. Richard E. 
Thursfield, ed. $2.50; cloth $3.00. 

Twentieth Yearbook (1949) Improving the 
Teaching of World History. Edith West, ed. 
$2.50; cloth $3.00. 

Twenty-first Yearbook (1950) The Teaching 
of Contemporary Affairs. John Payne, ed. $2.50; 
cloth $3.00. 

Twenty-second Yearbook (1951) Education for 
Democratic Citizenship. Ryland Crary, ed. $3.00; 
cloth $3.50. 


CURRICULUM SERIES 


Each of the publications in this series con- 
tains specific suggestions for courses of study. 

Number Three (1943) Wartime Social Studies 
in the Elementary School. By W. Linwood Chase. 
$1.00. 

Number Six (1951) Social Studies for Young 
Adolescents, Programs for Grades Seven, Eight 
and Nine. Julian C. Aldrich, ed. $1.50. 


BULLETINS 


Bulletins are issued with a frequency of from 
one to three per year. Each is devoted to practical 
classroom aids for the social studies teacher. 

The bulletins listed below are merely a few 
of the many published and distributed in recent 
years by the National Council for the Social 
Studies. 

No. 6 (rev. ed., 1947) Selected Test Items in 
American History. By H. R. Anderson, E. F. 
Lindquist, and H. D. Berg. $1.00. 

No. g (rev. ed., 1947) Selected Test Items in 
World History. By H. R. Anderson, E. F. Lind- 
quist, and H. D. Berg. $1.00. 

No. 13 (rev. ed., 1950) Selected Test Items in 
American Government. By H. R. Anderson, 
E. F. Lindquist, and H. D. Berg. $1.00. 

No. 15 (rev. ed., 1949) Selected Items for the 
Testing of Study Skills. By H. T. Morse and 
G. H. McCune. $1.00. 

No. 19 (1945) The Structure of Local Govern- 
ment. By Donald G. Bishop and Edith E. Star- 
ratt. 50 cents. 

No. 20 (rev. ed., 1951) Parties and Politics in 
the Local Community. By Marguerite J. Fisher 
and Edith E. Starratt. $1.00. 

No. 21 (1948) Community Planning in a 
Democracy. By Donald G. Bishop, Wallace E. 
Lamb, Emily B. Smith, and Edith E. Starratt. 
50 cents. 

No. 22 (1949) Developing Citizenship Through 
School Activities. Laura M. Shufelt, ed. 75 cents. 

No. 23 (1949) Bibliography of Textbooks in 
the Social Studies. By Alice W. Spieseke. 75 cents. 
Annual supplements (3) 10 cents each. 

No. 24 (1949) America’s Stake in Human 
Rights. By R. W. Crary and J. T. Robinson. 25 
cents. 

No. 25 (1949) Improving Human Relations. 
Howard Cummings, ed. 50 cents. 

No. 26 (1951) A Guide to Reading for Social 
Studies Teachers. Edwin R. Carr, ed. $1.25. 








John Dewey's Democracy 


and Education' 





James E. Wheeler 








OHN DEWEY was born in 1859, the same 
year in which Darwin’s On the Origin of 
The Species appeared. There is much more 
of interest in this coincidence than is made evi- 
dent by the fact that Dewey later entitled one of 
his essays “The Influence of Darwin on Philoso- 
phy,” which led some wit to remark that John 
Dewey was the influence of Darwin on philoso- 
phy. It meant that Dewey was to start and de- 
velop his intellectual tendencies at a time in 
which the kind of empiricism that had gained 
wide acceptance in the physical sciences was 
gaining adherents among students of biological 
and social phenomenon. This empiricism was, 
of course, that in which the role of idea as 
hypothesis was of central interest. Very likely it 
was this idea in the intellectual atmosphere of 
the times that did more to influence the develop- 
ment of Dewey’s empiricism than did any other. 
For it became a feature of his thought that the 
meaning of an idea lies in what happens to it 
in its developing career as a guide for the activi- 
ties of the investigator. 

It seems likely to me that the intellectual 
atmosphere in which Dewey wrought his own 
philosophical position also contributed to an- 
other of the central themes of his philosophy. 
He has always been more impressed with science 
as a social phenomenon, as the best method of 
knowing yet developed by man, as incomplete, as 
having a history, than with science as an analysis 
of sense data. It appears that the struggles of the 
biologists, sociologists and psychologists to set 
their respective disciplines on a scientific founda- 
tion, a struggle in which Dewey was a participant 
and not simply an observer, may have caused 
him to be struck by the developing character of 
science rather than by a given state of science. 








With this commentary on one of the classics in 
educational literature, Social Education continues its 
series on “Landmarks in the Social Sciences.” Dr. 
Wheeler is an associate professor of education in the 
University of Alabama. 
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EWEY’S earlier contributions to educa 

tional theory may be regarded as reflection; 
of his interest in the two ideas mentioned pre. 
viously. His early classic, The School and So. 
ciety,? which has been called his most influential 
book, How We Think,’ which is highly regarded 
even by non-Deweyans, and his “Ethical Princ 
ples Underlying Education,”* an important and 
recently neglected essay, are profound statements 
of his conclusions with respect to his investiga 
tions and experience in education. He brought 
the central ideas of these works together and 
added a treatment of the hither-to relatively 
neglected aesthetic theory in his Democracy and 
Education. This book has been called the finest 
treatise on education since Plato’s Republic. 


T WOULD be inaccurate to describe Democ- 
racy and Education as a development of the 
“implications” of Dewey's instrumentalism for 
education. A careful reading of the book will 
show that Dewey has not entertained his central 
philosophical ideas as premises and from them 
carefully deduced the conclusions pertinent to 
education. He, rather, drew on his wide and 
long experience in education, which experience 
included the operation of an experimental school, 
and subjected his experience to a thorough criti- 
cal analysis. If the results of his investigations in 
education as reported in Democracy and Educa- 
tion are compatible with his general theory, then 
they must be regarded as a corroboration of his 
general position and not a mere extension of it. 
One of the fruits of the two concepts outlined 
above is Dewey’s belief that the new empiricism 
requires us to reexamine our conception of the 
nature of the intellectual life. He finds that the 
life of the intellect lies in the movement from 
problem to solution and not merely in the move- 
ment from premise to conclusion. 


* New York: The Macmillan Company, 1916. 
? Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1900. 
* Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1910. 


*Third Yearbook of the National Herbart Society, 


1897. 
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SUBJECT MATTER 

EWEY is led, on the strength of this insight, 
D to deny that any peculiar subject matter 
has intellectual value as a consequence of its 
essential nature and to assert that any subject 
matter whatever can be intellectual accordingly 
as it is treated. The selection of the proper sub- 
ject matter for education is, then, a far more 
complex matter than is believed by those who 
would have us choose simply that subject matter 
in which the connection between premise and 
conclusion is most evident and discard the rest. 

Dewey’s comments to the effect described above 
have caused some educators to believe that he 
denies that education has any subject matter 
whatever. There is little or no excuse for any 
person’s holding such a view if he has read 
Dewey instead of simply reading about Dewey. 
He has reminded us that when we eat, we eat 
food, almost ad nauseam. For Dewey, an idea 
arisen is a problematic situation; it acts as a 
guide as the situation is modified; it is finally 
brought home, if it is brought at all, in the 
transformed situation. A problem arises in ex- 
perienced situations; the situation is transformed 
under the guidance of ideas; it culminates in a 
resolved situation. It does not begin and end, 
however, in the same experience. 

Dewey’s analysis of the nature of thought does 
not, moreover, commit him to the view that all 
thought is directed toward the immediately use- 
ful or to that which is expedient. Not only does 
he not deny but he is particularly impressed with 
the fact that problematic situations occur in 
subject matters far removed from the immedi- 
ately useful. The selection of an idea-hypothesis 
on grounds of expediency would be the surest 
way of transforming the situation in a way not 
intended by the agent. Dewey, in fact, declares 
that the only way one is likely to attain a gen- 
uine understanding of the significance of a disci- 
pline is to study it for its own sake.* This state- 
ment is, I think, the most completely ignored 
statement in the whole of Democracy and Edu- 
cation, and it is ignored, I believe, because to 
take it seriously would require one to interpret 
Dewey in a manner extremely inconvenient to 
some of his friends and most of his foes alike. 

For Dewey, the problems of how immediate or 
remote the ends of any given activity need be 
to the means at hand is to be resolved on con- 
sideration of the intellectual maturity of the 





* Democracy and Education. p. 195. 
* Ibid. p. 281. 


student. For the very small child, the ends must 
be relatively close at hand but for the more ma- 
ture, the end, say, of discovering the types of one- 
celled animals in a pond, may give rise to “formal 
learning” of the most abstract type and lead to 
an interest in biology “for its own sake.” But to 
fail to notice the importance of the “career” of an 
idea in the movement from problem to solution 
is to allow “careers” other than those which the 
teacher expects and desires to arise. Thus an 
interest in mathematics may be engendered in 
the child by an infatuation with the mathematics 
teacher. A desire to be valedictorian, to get a 
prize for a good grade, to avoid punishment for 
poor grades, to graduate, etc. are all ends-in- 
view which are contrary to the concept that the 
genuine value of learning lies in the learning it- 
self. Dewey is quite right in pointing out that 
these ends are often the actual ends which some 
teachers force students to adopt. In declaring 
that education has no end outside itself, Dewey 
means to avoid the very narrowness and practi- 
cality he is so often and so unjustly accused of 
fostering. In declaring that the function of in- 
telligence is to make one experience freely avail- 
able to another, Dewey is asserting that knowing 
is its own reward. 


REASON AND EXPERIENCE 


T IS customary in some quarters these days to 
regard the life of reason as a drab and color- 
less thing because, as it is alleged, the intellec- 
tual must be a “neutral” and “disinterested” ob- 
server of events and not a participant in them. 
Dewey's view of the intellectual life avoids this 
criticism because, for him, the scientist is neutral 
as to whether one or another hypothesis is true, 
but he is quite interested in objectivity. Thus 
Dewey has been quite sensitive to the most pro- 
found and moving of human experiences and 
has been an earnest student of the aesthetic and 
religious experience. But to have an experience 
is not the same as understanding it. The signifi- 
cance of an experience is not to be grasped in 
that experience itself but rather in another ex- 
perience. Hence, Dewey has been concerned to 
ask how our most profound experiences come 
about, and he has wished to inquire as to their 
significance. 

Those who have argued that adherence to the 
method of intelligence as the guide of life re- 
sults in a lack of appreciation of the strong in- 
fluences that belief and conviction have exercised 
over man in the past, are peculiarly blind to the 
alternative to the view. But the alternative to the 
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method of intelligence in weighing the signifi- 
cance of and in understanding the highest pas- 
sions of man is adherence to some privileged 
interpretation of them, which interpretation, just 
because it is warranted by privilege and not by 
intelligence, requires some coercive institution 
in order to maintain its privileged status. They 
fail also to see that the flat life, alleged to be 
the result of adherence to rationality as a guide 
to life, is the consequence of their own inade- 
quate analysis of the intellectual life as it is 
exemplified in the best “knowing” that society 
has produced, and not an essential part of it. 


MEANS AND ENDS 


EWEY’S analysis of the function of means 

and ends in education also reveals his con- 
cern for the good life. For he declares that no 
radical division can be made between means and 
ends, as means becomes ends. Means are transi- 
tional states of events and mature as ends. As 
ends are achieved one experiences the immediate 
joy of accomplishment. He is not lost in such 
joy, however, as the end accomplished becomes 
significant as a means toward another end-in- 
view. Thus both immediate qualities so valued 
by the poet and the cognitive experience so 
sought by the scientist are available to him who 
would adopt the method of intelligence. 

It is believed in some quarters that Dewey, in 
Democracy and Education, had little to say about 
the problem of religious education. That prob- 
lem is especially pressing at the moment and it 
seems to some that Democracy and Education, 
however contemporary it is in other aspects, of- 
fers little to guide us in this situation. It is true 
that the word religion occurs infrequently in the 
book, but there is one passage in it which suggests 
much of extraordinary significance. Dewey is 
concerned to ask why it is that moral education 
is apt to degenerate to educate about morals." 
What is suggested there, I believe, can be clari- 
fied if one considers the matter in light of Dewey's 
criticism of what has passed for intellectual edu- 
cation. The study of a particular subject matter, 
he is saying, will no more make one religious 
than the study of a particular subject matter will 
make one intellectual. The religious in experi- 
ence, as well as the intellectual, is a quality of 
experience. The indoctrination of children in re- 
ligious subject matter is opposed by Dewey for 
the same reason that any other indoctrination is 
opposed; it will fail in its purpose. That is, it 


"Ibid. p. 411. 
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will fail if the alleged purpose of making children 
genuinely religious or genuinely intelligent js 
the true one. 

Dewey is not in principle opposed, as far as 
I can see, and cannot be opposed without giving 
up all that is significant in instrumentalism, to 
using religious literature in education. A study 
of the experiences of the saints (John Herman 
Randall, Jr. has called Dewey himself a saint) 
is certainly essential to the cultivated life because 
those experiences are among the most profound 
of all human experiences. But if the significance 
of those experiences is to be available to us, they 
must be understood. It becomes necessary then, 
not simply to repeat the record of those experi- 
ences, but to bring to bear upon them a critical 
intelligence in the hope thereby of deriving their 
significance or of making that significance avail- 
able to present life. If the present situation in our 
school makes such an examination of religious 
literature impossible, it may be better to omit 
it entirely from education, since any other treat- 
ment of that literature would act to the detri- 
ment of the religious life itself. 


HIS discussion does not, of course, exhaust 

the argument to be found in Democracy and 
Education. No second-hand account can hope to 
do so. I should like, however, to leave the im- 
pression with the reader that the book is as con- 
temporary as it was in 1916. 

It is often, and with some smug satisfaction, 
alleged that Dewey has been unfortunate in his 
friends. No doubt such is the case. But he has 
not been more fortunate in his critics, especially 
in the critics of his educational theories. In con- 
fusing and confounding Dewey’s theories with 
others and in damning these all alike under the 
ambigious epithet “Progressive Education,” cer- 
tain critics have fostered irresponsible charges 
against and libels of Dewey which are just now 
coming home as bitter and irresponsible attacks 
on all that is intelligent and vital in modern edu- 
cation. It may be that we will weather this attack 
but it is not likely that we will escape another 
penalty exacted by irresponsible, or even unin- 
telligent, criticism. Dewey, who has had so much 
of vital importance to say to us, might have been 
enabled to say still more and to make more cleat 
what he has said, if critics had come to grips with 
his ideas and had forced a defense of them in 
terms of what those ideas actually are. The op 
portunity for such a gain will not always be with 
us. There is little evidence even now that full 
measure will be gained of the opportunity that 
is left. 
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From Gibraltar to Pakistan: 
Nationalism in Action 


Henry C. Atyeo 
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ECENT events along the entire North 
African Mediterranean coastline and 
throughout the Middle East remind one 

of some of the tales and bloodshed of the far- 
famed Arabian Nights. Many an incident in 
Morocco or Egypt or Iran reflects the Arabs’ 
earlier attempts to overthrow the Ottoman Em- 
pire and the Moslems’ declaration of a “holy war” 
(jihad) against all unbelievers. To many, it seems 
that the seething Mediterranean is aflame with a 
frenzied, fanatical nationalism which knows no 
bounds. To the more intelligent observer, how- 
ever, the peoples of this area are seeking to find a 
greater political, economic, and social freedom 
than they have known. A glance at each country 
along the route from Gibraltar to Pakistan will 
help to reveal the nature of the national aspira- 
tions of these peoples—their fears and their hopes. 


ALONG THE NorTH AFRICAN COASTLINE 
UMBLINGS of dissatisfaction with French 
control of Morocco and Tunisia have been 
re-echoing down the halls of the: Paris meeting 
of the United Nations Assembly. The Arabian 
delegations want a discussion of French policy 
in Northern Africa, charging that the French 
are violating the United Nations Charter and 
the Universal Declaration of Human Freedom. 
Their request for the matter to be placed on the 
agenda of the present U. N. Assembly session was 
given on October 5 to the Steering Committee, 
which quickly postponed action indefinitely. It 
is unlikely that the Assembly will override the 
Committee’s action, in which case the French 
hope to have the support of the Western delega- 








In this, the third in a series of four timely articles, 
the author looks at “nationalism in action” around 
the northern rim of the Mediterranean and eastward 
to Pakistan. The earlier articles, published in January 
and February, discussed the current situations in 
Egypt and Iran respectively. Dr. Atyeo is an assistant 
professor of history in The School of Commerce, Ac- 
counts, and Finance of New York University. 
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tions to prove that the Moroccan question is a 
domestic affair and does not constitute a threat 
to peace and security. 

The request for discussion in the Assembly, 
which was formally presented by the Egyptian 
delegation and was backed by the Arab League 
State, asserts that “French tyranny” in Morocco 
has produced a critical state of affairs. The 
French maintain that the request, which was 
made only three days before the Egyptian uni- 
lateral abrogation of the Anglo-Egyptian treaty, 
was timed to “scare” France into siding with 
Egypt against Britain. If so, the result has been 
quite the opposite because the French now sup- 
port the British in their stand in Egypt, and in 
turn the British have promised opposition to any 
discussion before the U. N. Assembly. 

In February, 1951, the Sultan of Morocco’s 
8,000,000 Moslems demanded a revision of the 
Treaty of Fez which established a French pro- 
tectorate over Morocco in 1915, and only by 
threatening to depose the Sultan were the French 
able to force him to remove his Istiqlal (Na- 
tionalist) advisors. The Istiqlalists want immedi- 
ate independence from France and, although 
they temporarily acquiesced in the Sultan’s dis- 
missal, have continued to become increasingly 
vocal. By October the French government had 
introduced some democratic reforms to pacify the 
radicals and at the same time had re-inforced 
their absolute control by strong contingents of 
French native and Foreign Legion troops. The 
reforms, incidently, pacified the nationalists 
somewhat and at the same time raised the ire of 
the native rulers. 

The new French Resident General in Morocco, 
General Augustin Guillaume, insists that the 
Istiqlal are Communist dominated. General 
Guillaume declared: “There is always a link up 
between these fanatic groups and the Commu- 
nists. If it is not on the surface now, it will 
appear eventually . . . My profession is a soldier. 
I have fought all my life and I am very glad to 
find enemies here to fight. These fanatics use 
terror and lies for their purposes. I will fight 
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lies by truth.” At the same time as General Guil- 
laume condemns the Istiqlalists he also offers 
them the olive branch, hoping that “those young 
Moroccans who have allowed themselves to be 
led astray” will now help to restore order. If the 
French are able to incorporate the nationalists 
into their government they may be able to di- 
rect the desire for greater freedom into useful 
paths. 


N TUNISIA, the nationalist Neo-Destour 

(New Constitutional) party created a virtual 
civil war which necessitated French reinforce- 
ments from the homeland. Many concessions 
have already been made by the French, including 
the right of Tunisians to occupy an equal num- 
ber of cabinet posts with the French and the 
right to hold other administrative positions. To 
substantiate the Tunisian claim to compete au- 
tonomy, the Prime Minister, Mohammed Chenik, 
and the French Resident General, Louis Peril- 
lier, recently flew to Paris for conferences with 
the French Foreign Office officials. Soon after- 
ward a Tunisian delegation presented a mani- 
festo to the United Nations Trusteeships Com- 
mittee requesting that the U. N. favor self-gov- 
ernment for Tunisia. 


HE situation in Libya is somewhat different 

from that in Morocco and Tunisia because 
Libya has been under United Nations supervi- 
sion and is the one country which has been given 
her independence without preliminary revolu- 
tion and warfare. Libya, the former Italian 
colony of 1,150,000 population, came under 
British and French control after World War II. 
The liberation of Libya became the concern 
of the United Nations Council for Libya, con- 
sisting of Britain, France, United States, Egypt, 
Pakistan, Tripolitania, Cyrenaica and a Libyan 
delegation. This Council formulated a demo- 
cratic constitution which was accepted on Oc- 
tober 7 by the provisional Constituent Assem- 
bly of king-designate Idris I. On December 24, 
1951, the new limited monarchy provided for in 
the constitution came into being amid jubilant 
demonstrations by Libyan nationalists. 

The new constitution and government please 
neither the Libyan people nor the neighboring 
Moslem countries. The Libyan people, for the 
most part, are a backward group who know only 
the grinding suffering of extreme poverty. The 
annual income, lowest in any Mediterranean 
country, is only $35 per person. Living in a 
country where the “land is marginal or worse, 
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rainfall low and capricious, droughts frequent, 
minerals and fuel absent,” the people can only 
hope to establish a progressive, permanent state 
with continuous outside assistance. The nature 
of that “assistance” seems to be the real problem 
of the moment. If it comes from the Western 
countries, particularly from England who want; 
to tie Libyan economy to the sterling block, the 
Moslem countries will resent any agreement 
made or control established. If, on the other 
hand, Libya becomes increasingly inflamed with 
a spirit of Moslem nationalism such as exists in 
nearby Egypt, the permanency and desirability of 
the new government may be questioned. It is to 
be hoped that the badly needed financial aid will 
come through the United Nations rather than 
from individual Western countries and that the 
government of Idris I will be strong enough to 
direct the growing national consciousness into 
productive channels. 


HE celebration of Egypt’s Independence Day 

on November 13 well illustrates the almost 
countless demonstrations against British power 
in that unhappy land. Independence Day is 
known as “National Struggle Day” in commen. 
oration of November 13, 1918, when, two days 
after the signing of World War I armistice, the 
Egyptian Nationalists led by Saad Zaghloul 
Pasha formally asked Britain for independence. 
Since 1918 the Egyptian Nationalists have con. 
tinued to defy British power, with the frequent 
result of bloodshed during demonstrations and 
riots. At no time, however, did Egyptian def: 
ance and hatred of the British, and Westerners 
in general, become so pronounced as during Au- 
gust and September, 1951, when the Egyptian 
government under King Farouk and the Wafdist 
government of Premier Mustafa El Nahas Pasha 
unilaterally abrogated the Anglo-Egyptian treaty 
of 1936 and demanded that British forces leave 
the Suez Canal area and the Sudan. Britain 
countered with increased entrenchments and re 
inforcements, and with the announcement of a 
firm policy, expressed by the Commander of the 
British forces, Lieutenant General Sir George 
Erskine: “We are not going to be turned out, 
forced out or kicked out.” 

Egyptian nationalism has been abetted by the 
economic condition of the people and by the op- 
portunity of the government to blame all of 
Egypt's ills upon the British. The clever, 70- 
year-old Premier Nahas Pasha has learned the art 
of propaganda and the technique of instilling 
into the students and city mobs a fanatical re- 
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ligious nationalism. Said he during the parade 
of some 10,000 Egyptians in Alexandria on In- 
dependence Day, “We will obtain our rights or 

rish in the struggle.” Continuing, Nashas 
Pasha insisted that there could be no compromise 
with the British but rather that his people must 
adopt the slogan: “Struggle, fight, patience, re- 
sistance, no hesitation, no bargaining, ahead with 
no retreat.” On the following day, November 
14, an even greater parade was held in Cairo to 
commemorate the death of twenty Egyptians 
alleged to have been killed in clashes with the 
British. 

The complexity of the situation in Egypt can- 
not be easily analyzed or adequately discussed in 
this brief survey of nationalism in each of the 
Eastern countries. In the main, Egyptian na- 
tionalism is but an intensification of the na- 
tionalistic spirit awakening all along the Medi- 
terranean shore. The Egyptians are more ad- 
vanced than the peoples of Morocco, Tunisia, 
and Libya and they have long resented British 
control. The importance of Egypt, especially of 
the strategic Suez Canal, makes it imperative that 
the Western powers protect their life line to the 
Far East.t That protection has necessitated the 
presence of troops and military controls which 
have been particularly distasteful to the Egyp- 
tians and thus their resentment, coupled with the 
enveloping nationalism, has caused repeated ex- 
plosions. As the Western nations recognize the 
factors involved and endeavor to work with the 
more stable liberal elements the tension may be 
lessened. 


ON THE EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN SHORE 

HE story of nationalism in Israel is already 

well known. The conflict of the Israeli 
forces with the Arabian armies and the subse- 
quent victory for Israel in 1948 marks an achieve- 
ment in the winning of freedom by Middle East 
countries. Israel faces, to be sure, many prob- 
lems, both domestic and foreign. However, the 
greatest difficulty of achieving national unity and 
the formation of a national government already 
has been overcome. The boundary lines of the 
country are still unsettled and minor clashes may 
continue to occur between Israeli troops and 
the unreconciled Arabian patrols. Three years 
after the completion of cease-fire negotiations 
little progress has been made toward ending the 
armistice and establishing permanent peace. 





*For a complete resume of Egypt's struggle with 
Britain from 1890-1951, see Henry C. Atyeo, “Revolt in 
Egypt,” in the January, 1952, issue of Social Education. 


Even the United Nations Commission seems in- 
effectual in arranging a treaty agreeable to both 
Israeli and Arabian representatives. The Israeli 
have nevertheless established a de facto govern- 
ment which has been recognized by most Western 
powers. This success well illustrates the power 
of nationalism when a people are determined to 
free themselves from foreign control. 

Lebanon, the little ribbon-like country stretch- 
ing along the northeastern Mediterranean coast, 
also feels the force of nationalism. The Cham- 
bers of Deputies recently passed unanimously a 
resolution demanding that the government seek 
a revision of its oil agreements. The commercial 
and strategic importance of Middle East oil 
prompts the Lebanese to insist that Tapline, an 
American-owned pipeline company, offer greater 
royalties to the government. Although Lebanon 
does not have oil wells of its own, the ports of 
Tripoli and Sidon are termini of pipelines from 
Iraq and Saudi Arabia. With the royalties from 
the oil line facilities, the Lebanese government 
is comparatively stable and progressive. 


N SYRIA, the coup d'etat of Colonel Adib 
Shishekly marks another step in the attempt 
to solve the country’s many domestic problems 
and to achieve its nationalistic ambitions. Colonel 
Shishekly came into power two years ago, but until 
December, 1951, he remained a quiet power be- 
hind the government. Even though he has him- 
self been the object of a would-be assassin’s bul- 
let, and maintains three houses, sleeping in a dif- 
erent one each night, he recently defied all 
resistance and with armed force overthrew the 
pro-Russian politician Dawalibi and his cabinet. 
Soon afterward, Shishekly dismissed the revered 
85, year-old Hashem Bey Attassi, former national- 
ist leader and president of the Parliament. He 
also dissolved Parliament and removed other of- 
ficials who had resisted his power. 

The new Chief of State, Premier, and Defense 
Minister is Colonel Farnzi Silo, appointed by 
Shishekly to head the government. Colonel 
Shishekly recently announced to the Arab edi- 
tors: “I don’t want to become a dictator. I am 
a simple colonel, and my duty is as chief of staff. 
All of the country’s responsibilities are in the 
hands of Silo.” 

It is too early to predict the stability and suc- 
cess of Colonel Shishekly’s government. The 
welter of Syrian politics, the need for money and 
arms, and the growing spirit of nationalism make 
the road ahead uncertain. 

The Syrians are pro-Arab, pro-Islam_ but 
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scarcely pro-Western in interest. The attitude 
of the Arab League, often hostile to Western in- 
fluence, has been strengthened by the leadership 
of sympathetic Syrian officials. It is believed that 
Colonel Shishekly will favor Western aid and 
alliance, the proposed Middle East Command, 
and cooperation with Western countries. At 
least, “the power behind the throne” has become 
“the power on the throne”—openly defiant of 
those forces which keep Syria a backward coun- 
try. 


O1L AND NATIONALISM IN IRAN AND IRAQ 


F ALL the other Middle East states, only 

two more need to be included to make com- 

plete the survey of nationalism along the Medi- 

terranean Shore. First, the unhappy country of 

Iran with the nationalization-of-oil-project, and 
Iraq with its more favored oil agreements. 

So much has happened in Iran within the last 
year that any summary of events there is totally 
inadequate.? Premier Mossadegh’s government, 
beset by seemingly insurmountable domestic and 
foreign troubles, is struggling to maintain its con- 
trol and to defy the Western demand for an oil 
agreement. The Majlis, lower house of Parlia- 
ment, has not only had many a stormy session, 
but has become a refuge of nationalists from 
political persecution and death. Surely the old 
adage applies to Iran—“anything can happen, 
and probably will.” 

The future of Iranian nationalism will prob- 
ably be determined by economic conditions in 
the country. As the need for funds grows with 
the dwindling reserve, the dissatisfied National- 
ist groups may overthrow the government or at 
least force it to give liberal concessions to West- 
ern countries to buy the brimming tanks of oil. 
Except for a month of operation, the Abadan 
refinery has been closed for six months, and with 
each passing week, the tension mounts. Parades, 
demonstrations, riots have taken their toll of the 
frenzied mob and of the ineffectual government. 
Nationalism in Iran is far more vehement than 
in any other country; in fact, it is little more than 
mob-nationalism inspired by a Moslem zeal and 
encouraged by the Tudeh (Communist) party. 
In spite of the possibility of Russian intervention 
in Iranian politics, the Western nations admit 
that their many attempts to reach a compromise 


*“Nationalism in Iran” by Henry C. Atyeo in the 
February issue of Social Education provides a background 
for the understanding and evaluation of nationalism in the 
Middle East. 


in the oil controversy have failed and seem to be 
resigned to permitting Iran to “stew in her owp 
dilemma.” 


UCH in contrast to Iranian policy of ex. 

pelling the British, is the policy of Iraq 
to achieve nationalist ambitions by agreement 
and treaty. Not long ago the American-owned 
Iraq Oil Company reached a new agreement 
with the government of Iraq by which Iraq ob. 
tains 50 percent of the profits. In reporting the 
agreement to the Iraqi Parliament, Prince Zaid, 
reading a speech from the throne, spoke of a 
“manifold increase in royalties” which would 
total some $42,000,000 this year and would prob- 


ably rise to $165,000,000 in 1955. In equally f 


amiable terms Prince Zaid spoke of relations 
with Britain, including both the oil agreements 
and lease of two air bases, Although Iraq prom. 
ises to respect her present agreement, the throne 
speech, as given by Prince Zaid, stated that: “The 
government hopes to be able to present the re. 
sults of its efforts regarding revision of foreign 
relations to Parliament at the earliest possible 
moment.” To the extent to which nationalistic 
aspirations are achieved in other countries, Iraq, 
too, will probably demand more advantageous 
terms. Such privileges, it is hoped, will be won by 
mediation and compromise rather than through 
ultimatum and bloodshed. 


STABILITY OR CONFUSION 


HUS, nationalism along the shores of the 

Mediterranean and in the Middle East 
represents an insistent demand of peoples for 
greater freedom and for national autonomy. The 
form of nationalism—political, religious, ethnic 
—differs somewhat from country to country, and 
yet it is all part of a movement of the Moslem 
Arab world to achieve independence from Euro 
pean domination and Western influence. From 
the Western point of view it seems improbable 
that this section of the world can achieve na 
tional stability without Western assistance. From 
the Eastern point of view it seems that Wester 
countries have been far too slow in recognizing 
the right of self-determination of peoples and 
in assisting the countries in their attempt to gain 
freedom. 

Charles Malik, distinguished Lebanese dele 
gate to the United Nations, aptly summed up the 
East-West relationship when he tersely said, “Do 
you know why there are so many problems i 
the Near East? Because the West is not sure of 
itself!” 
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ITHOUT knowledge of the correct 
use of words,” says Stuart Chase, 
“most of us are defenseless against 
harmful stimuli.” Nowhere is this more true 
than in the realm of the social studies. This area 
of learning abounds in verbalism, words that 
“mean all things to all men,”* words which have 
no meaning at all, words that are slanted, words 
that are elastic, words that are trite. Freedom, 
equality, integrity of small nations, abundant 
life, sound money, democracy, tyranny are a 
few of the many words which are bandied about 
so much that their effectiveness in the art of com- 
} munication is greatly diminished. Nor is this un- 
usual or unexpected, for “the more complicated 
culture becomes, the less reliable, relatively, is 
ordinary language.”’® 
One of the primary tasks of the social studies 
teacher, and one of the most difficult, is to help 
students acquire and formulate more clear-cut 
meanings for the terms which they use. As Bin- 
ning says, “too often discussions are carried on in 
the classroom that are unintelligible to many 
pupils because their ideas of the terms used are 
inadequate, and in many cases, even erroneous.”* 
When introducing the Monroe Doctrine to a 
senior class in American History at Marshall 
High School, I asked the students to look 
through the current newspapers for articles perti- 
nent to South America. This was just after Brazil 
had experienced her first election in fifteen years. 
Said one of the students: “Brazil cannot be much 
of a democracy if the people there have not had 
a chance to vote for fifteen years.” At once an- 
other student was ready with the comment: “I 
think that Brazil is a very democratic country. 
I read an article stating that they draw no color 








The schools have a primary responsibility for 
teaching students to speak and write with precision. 
In this article, the author, a member of the research 
staff of Chicago’s Board of Education, suggests several 
exercises by means of which students can develop 
greater skill in the difficult art of communication. 











line there at all. If that isn’t democratic, I don’t 
know what is.” Immediately the class saw that 
the difficulty lay in the fact that the students 
were using the term democracy in entirely dif- 
ferent senses. This was followed by other state- 
ments from newspapers and magazines showing 
the many different facets of this term and how 
failure to agree upon the meaning of this com- 
monly used word often caused international mis- 
understandings. 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, in telling of the many 
difficulties encountered in drawing up the Decla- 
ration of Human Rights for the United Nations, 
relates this one. The authors wished to use the 
wording of the Declaration of Independence, 
“All men are born and created equal.” At once 
certain delegates protested that in their countries 
the word men would be given a very literal in- 
terpretation, and women would be excluded from 
any of the provisions of the Declaration. As a 
result of this discussion, the delegates substituted 
the term “human beings” for the word “men.” 

Dr. Ralph Tyler of the University of Chicago 
states than an erroneous impression was given 
to the public of the effectiveness of the schools 
in blotting out illiteracy in our country by the 
Army and Navy reports of the percentage of il- 
literacy found among the men in the armed 
forces in World War II as compared with World 
War I. What the public did not understand was 
that in World War I illiteracy was defined as in- 
ability to read or write one’s own name, whereas 
illiteracy in World War II was defined as inability 
to read or write above a fourth-grade level. The 
language was the same, but the connotation dif- 
ferent. Here, too, failure to define terms hindered 
the effectiveness of communicative powers. 


. 


1Stuart Chase. The Tyranny of Words. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1938. p. 28. 

2 Samuel Hayakawa. Language in Thought. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1949. p. 112. 

* Stuart Chase. op. cit. p. 356. 

‘Arthur C. Binning and David H. Binning. Teaching 
the Social Studies in Secondary Schools. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1941. p. 74- 
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CLAss EXERCISES 


OW, as we say in current slang, so what? 
Must we have our students give a diction- 
ary definition of every term they use? Certainly 
not, but there are several tricks of the trade that 
will help our students to understand and over- 
come some of the language difficulties which 
make their thinking in the social studies a bit 
fuzzy, and which will enable them to read, write, 
speak, and listen more effectively. 

First, we must make them aware of the one- 
word, one meaning fallacy, pointing out to them 
the “chameleon-like” character of our language, 
alerting them to the constant shift and change 
in the meaning of terms. Here are assignments 
designed to help achieve this objective. They 
may be varied to meet differences in students 
and differences in available materials. 

1. Collect five newspaper articles which use the word 

equality. Define the term as it is used in each article. 

2. Point out the difference in the meaning of the term 
“radical” as it is used to describe those members of 
Congress who were in opposition to President John- 
son and as it is used in describing certain members 
of today’s Congress. 

3. Define the term “tyrant” as it is used to describe 
George III in the Declaration of Independence and as 
it was used by John Wilkes Booth in assassinating 
Lincoln. 

4. Note the difference in the meaning of “democracy” 
as it was used by Jefferson, Calhoun, Jackson, and 
Lincoln. 


5. Stuart Chase says: “You will find the text of advertis- 
ing sections devoted almost solidly to a skillful at- 
tempt to make words mean something different to the 
reader from what the facts warrant.”* Pick out several 
instances from the radio or newspapers where the 
author attempts to make the words mean something 
different from what the facts warrant. 


Second, we must direct their attention to the 
nature of abstract terms, their uses and abuses. 
Many of the accusations made against politicians 
failing to keep their promises, says Hayakawa, 
result from the fact that “they often do not 
promise as much as their constituents think they 
do. The platforms of the major parties are al- 
most always at high levels of abstraction, but 
they are often understood by voters to be more 
specific and concrete than they are.”® Here is an 
assignment designed to give students a better 
understanding of the nature of abstract terms: 

1, Select an article from a newspaper which uses an 

abstract term, such as nationalism, internationalism, 
or integrity of small nations, 


2. List as many illustrations of the term as you can. 
3. Which of these illustrations could definitely be ex- 


* Stuart Chase. op. cit. p. 19. 
* Samuel Hayakawa. op. cit. p. 112. 


cluded by the context of the article? Which migh F 


be included? 


tration? 
5. Select a cartoon which illustrates an abstract term, 
What other meanings might the same term have? 
Third, we must build up their defenses againg 
slanted words, words which embody a judgment, 
The following assignment is designed to help the 
students detect and defend themselves agains 
such words: 


1. Select an article from a newspaper in which the 
author slants the news by choosing words which 
carry favorable or unfavorable implications. 

2. Recast the article, eliminating all the slanted word, 

3. What did the original article accomplish which your 
revised version fails to do? 

4. What purpose does your revised version serve which 
the original version did not? 


Fourth, we must never permit students in clas 
to use terms in a shifting or ambiguous sense, 
If a student or group is going to give an oral 
report in class, let them state at the outset, or 
write upon the board, any terms which they 
feel may require more precise definition, words 


which may mean one thing to them and some. } 


thing entirely different to others. A good lesson 
in the language arts can result from the stu 
dent’s or committee’s attempts to give a lucid and 
meaningful definition of a term. This not only 
gives accuracy and precision to the thinking of the 
discussants, but produces a more realistic au 
dience situation. We once more quote Hayakawa: 
“the trouble with speakers who never leave the 
higher levels of abstraction is not only that they 
fail to notice when they are saying something 
and when they are not; they also produce a lack 
of discrimination in their audiences.”’ 

One of the major functions of living whic 
schools seek to incorporate in their curriculum 


is using the tools of communication effectively. } 


As social studies teachers we can aid our students 
in using the language of our particular area of 
learning more effectively by: (1) Making them 
aware of the “chameleon-like” quality of many 
of the words commonly used; (2) Directing their 
attention to the use of abstract terms; (3) Build: 
ing up their defenses against slanted words; (4) 
Insisting that they define the terms they use with 
accuracy and precision and then stick to the 
definition agreed upon. After all, as William the 
Silent said, “it is not necessary to hope in order 
to undertake, or to succeed in order to pers 
vere’’s 


™Samuel Hayakawa. op. cit. p. 174. 
®*Cited in Hutchins, Education for Freedom. Batoi 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1943. p. 105. 
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Middle Grades 








HE world today is in greater need of 
mutual understanding and toleration be- 

tween nationalities, races, and religions 
| than ever before. Mere statement of this fact, 
however—even statement backed by a sincere and 
profound conviction of its truth—is not enough. 
Plain reiteration does nothing, or almost noth- 
ing, to help spread this understanding and this 
toleration among the people of the world: they 
will accept their neighbors only when their 
neighbors are shown to be acceptable. 

The teacher, and especially the social studies 
teacher, is in a position to develop the concept 
of toleration and respect for others not only in 
} his contacts with adults, but in his daily stint 
of teaching. This should be considered not as 








the stu? an incidental aim of social studies instruction, 
cid and | but as one of the basic objectives of the entire 
ot only | social studies program. It can be accomplished 
g ofthe } only by demonstrating that all people, no matter 
stic au} where they live, are basically very much the 
akawa: | same. In this article I am proposing a plan where- 
ave the } by, in at least one particular course, this aim 
at they | may be more fully realized. 
nething } What we call “type-geography” is variously 
> a lack taught in many schools at the third, fourth, or 
fifth grade levels. In this course we study those 
which } peoples who live in different “types” of areas 
iculum | throughout the world—a hot, dry region; a hot, 
ctively. J wet region; a cold region; a seacoast region; or 
tudents | any other area with distinguishing physical and 
area ol | climatic phenomena. The basic objective of 
x them} this study has often been stated in terms similar 
‘ many} to those which appeared in a handbook used in 
g their} the schools of Des Moines, Iowa: 
bre } In the fourth grade the child is introduced to the idea 
ds; (4) 
se with 
to the The “type-geography” course can be an important 
am the | Means of “promoting a feeling for world cooperation 
. order | 224 a sense of international understanding,” the au- 
pers thor writes. In this article he suggests some ways in 
which the course can be developed most effectively. 
Mr. De Lancey, formerly a junior-high school teacher, 
ls a member of the editorial staff of the L. W. Singer 
_ Baton | Company in Syracuse, New York. 
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Type Geography in the 


Robert W. De Lancey 








that each location has distinctive characteristics and that 
the inhabitants of each region fit their way of living 
(food, clothing, shelter, work, travel) to the conditions 
which nature set up in their homeland 

This is beyond question a valid objective for 
an elementary course in geography. The fact that 
natural environment conditions the lives of men 
and that different environments produce differ- 
ent effects on ways of living is a basic geographi- 
cal concept, and plays an important part in world 
history as well. In view of the world situation 
today, however, this should be considered only 
a secondary aim; the most important goal should 
be the development of an understanding of world 
peoples and a realization of the universal simi- 
larity of all human beings. 

The choice of material for the “type-geogra- 
phy” course is often determined by something 
like the following reasoning: 

All parts of the world are not of equal complexity. For 
the beginner, let us choose land where people are engaged 
in activities so simple that the relations of food, clothing, 
shelter and transportation to earth conditions are direct 
and easily discovered. For this reason, type studies of 
primitive people carrying on little trade with the outside 
world are made. For some units, peoples of advanced 
civilization are selected, but only their simpler activities, 
such as farming, fishing, herding, are studied.2 


This is the difficulty with the “type-geography”’ 
course as it is now generally taught. The fourth- 
grade child studying primitive peoples through- 
out the world, or studying only the most primi- 
tive activities of more advanced civilizations, 
begins building his knowledge of the world on 
true but distorted bases. First impressions are 
hard to overcome, and racist and nationalistic 
biases can easily be started by this sort of study. 
The child who writes 


Our Study of Jungle Life 
The study of Jungle Life in our room 
Is about the tom-toms that go boom-boom. 


About the terrible, ugly snakes, 
And about the head-hunters that would tie us to stakes. 


1 Social Studies: Iowa Elementary Teachers Handbook 
Volume 6, Department of Public Instruction, Des Moines, 
Iowa, 1944; Pp. 72. 

* Idem. 
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About the animals that roam jungles dense, 
And about jungle men that live in tents. . . .3 


is learning a true lesson about some jungle peo- 
ple, but is at the same time receiving a warped 
impression that this life is common to all people 
who live in, on, or near a jungle. 

While the study of primitive peoples does often 
result in a false impression of certain areas of 
the world, the study of a more advanced civiliza- 
tion by an examination of only its most ele- 
mentary facets is even more misleading. Too 
many children, for example, finish a study of 
Holland with the idea that it is an odd little 
country in a remote corner of the world, full of 
canals, windmills, and tulips, and children with 
funny hats and weoden shoes. This sort of con- 
cept does little to promote respect and goodwill 
toward the Dutch people, and does not help us 
to understand them. Nor does a summary unit 
entitled, “All Men Are Brothers,” do much, if 
anything, to correct the false impressions and 
warped attitudes developed in the early months 
of study. 

A CorRECTIVE 

HE remedy is a simple one. When we teach 
ye effects of, for example, a hot, wet, climate 
on ways of living, let us choose for primary em- 
phasis a civilized community in that sort of re- 
gion. If we wish to study the Amazon Basin, let 
us choose Para or Manads as our center of inter- 
est. It is no more difficult to show the effects of 
environment here than it is in a study of Ama- 
zonian Indians. In studying these communities 
let us demonstrate that these people live in 
houses much like American houses; that they 
have electric lights, telephones, and radios; that 
there are policemen and firemen. Let us, in brief, 


*Crawford County Bulletin 2, County School Office, 
Meadville, Pennsylvania, 1946; p. 36. 


emphasize the similarities of life in these arey) 
to our life in America. The differences shoukf 
be pointed out only after the child sees thy 
these people are in many ways like his ow 
people. 

When we study a more advanced civilizatioy 
let us, if we so desire, choose the “simple actiy; 
ties” to prove the effects of environment; by 


let us not forget to point out that these peopij) 
do not confine themselves to these “simple actiy,)7 


ties.” The average fourth-grader will be no moy 
confused by a brief study of airlines, factorie, 
and power generators than by a brief study ¢ 
“farming, fishing, herding.” Without difficuly 
or confusion, we can show that all the people ¢ 
Holland do not make their living on canal boa 
or by raising tulips, and that all Dutch peopk 


do not wear funny hats and wooden shoes. We}) 


can show that these people work in offices an( 
factories and at a myriad of other tasks with 
which the fourth-grader is familiar. We can 








without straining the nine-year-old’s intellec 
point out that The Netherlands and the Unite! 
States are both democracies. We can, in short 
make it quite obvious that the people of Ho: 
land are very much like the people of Ameria 
This is the way to understanding and respect. 

Changing the primary objective of the “type 
geography” course to emphasize the similaritie 
of world peoples rather than their dissimilaritie, 
and utilizing materials which will accomplish this 
end—materials which show aspects of life in dit 
ferent parts of the world as similar to equivalent 
aspects of life in the United States—could be: 
major step in promoting a feeling for worl 
cooperation and a sense of international under 
standing. It is not necessary to develop the point 
that this objective and these materials can b: 


applied to other courses at other grade level 


with equally meaningful and important results 





More New Councils Planned 


It is encouraging to receive word of further 
interest in the formation of local councils in 
various parts of the country. Helen J. Stensland 
of Jamestown, North Dakota, has written of the 
interest of social studies teachers in her city in 
the creation of a state council. Max Klingbeil 
of Central Washington College of Education 
hopes to have an active group in Ellensburg, 
Washington. Harris L. Dante, Kent State Uni- 
versity, is working towards the formation of a 
Northeastern Ohio Council. Social Studies teach- 
ers in that area held a very successful prelim- 


inary meeting October 27 and another meetin 
December 1. The teachers of East Baton Rougt 
Parish in Louisiana are planning to reorganit 
their social studies group, according to Myn 
Nesom of Baton Rouge. Organization plans art 
also afoot in southeast Missouri under the leat: 
ership of Laura Ellen Wadsworth of Flat Rive 
Junior College. John Bracken of the High 
School of Commerce reports interest in tht 


formation of a local Council in the Palo Alu 


area of California. A tentative constitution wa 
studied at a meeting held in November. 
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eal Kenneth S. Weaver 
le activ.$) — 
ent; bupe 
© peopl OW that the arterial roads surrounding _a slave was caught, his hands were cut off and 
le activ.) our great industrial cities have been — the stumps were dipped in boiling pitch. After 
No mor posted to restrict traffic “in the event such terrible torture the Negro was hanged.” 
actiliall of enemy attack,” perhaps the time has arrived Nat Turner’s Rebellion comes in for consider- 
study oi to consider also our moral defenses in case of able attention, and the pupil may well get the 
lifficuly}) war with Russia. The job of preparing a new _ impression that today’s Negroes only await an- 
eople of generation of Americans to cope with the Rus- other Turner. 
ial boay}) sian enigma depends largely upon our teachers. 
1 peopk}) What are we teaching about Russia’s role in DUCATIONALLY speaking, a few of us in 
oes. We) American history? America may still suffer occasionally from 
ices and| 7 a hang-over from the strange era of our enforced 
sks with Mutua IGNORANCE partnership with Russia during the last war. At 

that time “the American government and en- 


We cant — answer is very little indeed. One recent 


ntellec, © study estimates that American history text- lightened American public opinion were almost 














- Unitel|> books devote about one percent of their space pathetically eager to pierce the Chinese wall 
n shor,\ to materials related to Russia.1 Actual class- | separating the Russian people . .. and the Rus- 
of Hof room consideration of the historical background sian mind from the world community.”* This 
\meria} of Russo-American relations is largely neglected, was no less true of the schools, so that we found 
spect. | except for an occasional perfunctory notice of | our reputable textbook authors occasionally in- 
e “type} the news of the day, often scheduled arbitrarily _ timating that although we Americans would not 
iilaritis}) on the one day in the week set aside for “Cur- —_ wish to copy some of the features of Communism, 
ilaritie, |) rent Events.” we might find some of its results attractive! 
lish ths) Looking at the situation in reverse, we can One concept which we can put before our 
e in dit} gain some insight into what Russian high school pupils is the almost naive hope which we showed 
uivalen'{ pupils are being taught about our national de- _—in these war years with regard to future co- 
ld be: } velopment by considering the content of arecent operation with Russia. Life magazine, for ex- 
r worl/} textbook of American history used widely in ample, devoted an entire issue to Russia in 
| under} Russia. The whole of our history is placed in March, 1943, and suggested that the best atti- 
1 point} the light of class conflict, with capitalism emerg- | tude we could take toward Soviet censorship 
can te} ing triumphant. Our Constitution was the work = was “not to get too excited about it.” In the 
e levels) of oppressors of the downtrodden. Western land __ light of her wartime sacrifice and courage “we 
results} was sold only in large blocks whose price was could make allowances for certain shortcomings, 
designedly prohibitive to the individual farmer, however deplorable.’’* In spite of the fact that 
thus setting up a government-sponsored boon to _ about half of our lend-lease exports of tanks and 
the financiers. Lincoln’s assassin was paid by both _ planes had been consigned to the Reds, we did 
southern planters and northern capitalists since not too much resent their persistent refusal to 
meeting} 00th alike feared his democratic leanings. Much _ allow us to observe the equipment in action. It 
Rouge fy ' made of the plight of the Negro, past and was a sort of honeymoon when the strumming of 
organist present; for instance, this description of slavery the balalaika was heard everywhere on the air- 
> Myf With no qualification: “If a Negro fled from a waves. If this tolerant spirit of charity had faded 
lans are} Plantation, he was hunted down with dogs. If in proportion as Russia revealed her aggressive 
he leat tendency, we might not have been forced into 
it Rive “If we have made past errors in dealing with the ‘Richard W. Burkhardt, “Neglected Areas in Social 
e High Russians,” the author writes, “they have been on the Studies.” Educational Leadership 8:186; December 1950. 
in the side of generosity. . . .” “hws Yefimov, Novaya Istortya. Moscow 1944. 
lo Alto Mr. Weaver teaches social studies in the Elmira ; ee ter ag By , aaa 
‘on wall (N. Y.) Free Academy. U * New York: Harcoust Brace, 1950. P. 69. 
108 y Life. Cornell University Volume 14; March 29, 1943, 
— p. 20 (Copyright Time Inc.). 
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the sort of perpetually defensive position which 
we now seem to occupy vis-a-vis the Kremlin. 


Fee scnana teaching often has been disposed 
to measure Russia by Western standards 
and to think of the Slav typically as a backward, 
self-effacing Oriental standing in need of guid- 
ance from across the water. Actually, as Walter 
Duranty pointed out, “the first thing to know 
and understand and remember about Russia is 
that it is utterly different from the Western 
world, and that our standards of comparison 
can not be applied to it.” The word Slav means 
“glorious.” Far from feeling humility, Slavs as 
a people are themselves confident of their su- 
periority and their destiny as “the heirs of for- 
tune.” 

The Russian language has no word to express 
our “businessman.” This is not remarkable when 
one considers that both under the Czars and 
under the Soviet the way has not been open for 
an individual to succeed in our sense of the 
word. Our pupils should know that every Com- 
munist, drawing from the writings of the deified 
Lenin, is convinced of the eventual collapse of 
American business. This will come to pass, he 
believes, whenever the conditions laid down by 
Lenin coexist: that the people should have lost 
confidence in their leaders, that the leaders 
should have lost confidence in themselves and 
that the country should have suffered some mili- 
tary reversal. 

One of the most widely read books in postwar 
Russia’ purported to show that America after the 
war would suffer an economic breakdown com- 
parable to the recession of 1921. Some of the 
uneasy planning at high level in Washington to 
avert an expected slump must have seemed to 
the Communists a hopeful portent of disaster. 
Students of American history must analyze the 
periods of distress which have struck at our busi- 
ness life and reach an understanding that na- 
tional defense is a matter of economic well-being 
quite as much as of diplomatic and military 
planning. 

The myriad of social experiments with Com- 
munism in America during the generation be- 
fore the Civil War gives the history teacher a 
chance to show how fundamental is the gap be- 


*Walter Duranty, USSR, The Story of Soviet Russia. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1944. p. 11. 

* George F. Kennan, “America and the Russian Future.” 
Foreign Affairs, XXIX:353; April 1951. 

"Eugene Varga, Changes in the Economy of Capitalism 
as a Result of the Second World War. Moscow, 1946. 


tween communal living and the American chy. | 


acter. To a large degree, the planners of they 
schemes and the participants in them were of 
our intelligentsia, hoping to “substitute a system 
of brotherly cooperation for one of selfish com, 


petition” and to “diminish the desire of exce. 


sive accumulation, by making the acquisition of 
individual property subservient to upright and 


disinterested uses.”* Cultivated as they wer} 
under the most favorable auspices, these systems} 


nevertheless expired because all that they could 
offer was the ideal of security. One of the lesson; 
in our history, then, is that stagnant security 
never has been sufficient to satisfy the American 
spirit. 


THE MorAt IssugE 


HE time has come for those of us who teach 

history to put even greater emphasis on the 
uncompromising moral evil of Red Communism, 
It is one thing to foster critical thinking by 
suggesting that there are two sides to every sub. 
ject. It is quite another matter to face questions 
of right and wrong with the same suspended 
judgment. Let our boys and girls be fully awar 
that the triumph of the Bolsheviki meant (i 
Godlessness, (2) denial of the right to the pursuit 
of happiness if the acquisition of property wa 
involved, (3) cheap marriage, cheap divorce and 
legalized abortion and (4) an ever-present threat 
to the safety of the United States since by is 


own dogma the Marx-Lenin way of life is fate’ } 


to spread to us. If the methods of Communism 
now have been shifted and softened to suit: 
temporary advantage, we should still see the sy 
tem for what it is. 

I do not mean to speak in platitudes. But! 
do imply that we can not evaluate the Sovitt 
entirely on the basis of knowing them by thei 
works. If under Communism 100 million Rus 
sians learned to read and write in twenty-five 
years, if the industrial potential of imperial 
Russia has mushroomed into vast centers 0 
heavy industry like Novosibirsk, Tashkent and 
Sverdlovsk, counterparts of Pittsburgh, Detroit 
and Gary, does this impart any intrinsic goo¢ 
ness to the Communist order? The pitfall whic) 
we must skirt is the shallow reasoning whic 
imputes moral virtue to a material progres 
which is manipulated by the most inhuman bru 
tality. 


*H. S, Commager, ed., Documents of American Histor, 


fifth ed. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1949. 
162: Constitution of the Brook Farm Association. 
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RUSSIA IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


OME observers in the field of comparative 
sociology have attempted to show, but with- 
out much success, that the American and Rus- 
sian cultures have evolved in similar patterns. 
Both nations are “melting pots,” it is said, but 
that term is hardly exact in portraying Russia 
with her 150 different languages and her lack 
of intermarriage between discrete national group- 
ings. Both are supposed to have developed under 
ioneering conditions with a transcontinental 
railroad feeding into the advancing frontier. 
This, too, is a very coarse approximation since 
our own West has not been largely populated 
by political prisoners driven into the wastelands. 
George Kennan in describing the Russian exile 
system to the American public in 1891 omitted 
in the preface of his book any of the customary 
acknowledgements to those to whom he was 
indebted, explaining that “to mention the names 
of such people, when they live under such a 
government, is simply to render them objects of 
suspicion and surveillance, and thus deprive 
them of the limited power they still exercise for 
good.”® Sixty years later these words still have 
a familiar ring, and they certainly do not remind 
us of American frontier conditions. On the con- 
trary, they indicate a great and vital difference. 


‘e most significant fact to note in reviewing 
our past contacts with Russia is the com- 
manding importance of our own middle class for 
which there is no counterpart in Russian history. 
Feudalism, human bondage, existed in Russia 
until the emancipation of the serfs in 1861. The 
twenty million serfs who were theoretically freed 
at that time found themselves in much the same 
position as our own four million freedmen of 
only a few years later. Under the succeeding 
pogroms and despotic rule of Nicholas II ex- 
tremes of wealth and poverty continued, and 
after the October Revolution there still de- 
veloped no opportunity for individual advantage 
among the masses. Even today, when the collec- 
tive farm (kolkhoz) is being arbitrarily reorgan- 
ized into larger units and when every industrial 
worker carries a “labor book” without which he 
can get no job, there is no freedom of choice 
for the common people and no possibility of 
personal independence or initiative in the 
American sense. Russo-American relations, there- 
fore, can at no stage in history be considered to 
mean contact with policies in which the people 
themselves had any voice whatever. 





*George Kennan, Siberia and the Exile System. New 
York: Century, 1891. p. x. 
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ONTACT at the diplomatic level between 
the two countries furnishes us a story much 
more absorbing than one might suppose. Profes- 
sor Thomas A. Bailey has given us a book which 
deals with this subject in a lively and brilliant 
style, appealing to both teachers and pupils.’ 
Many of the situations, incidents and interpreta- 
tions are little known to most American history 
teachers. Assuming that it is desirable for the 
teacher to know considerably more about this 
field than he can or will introduce in a high 
school class, Bailey’s account should be read. 

Upon close examination, our traditional friend- 
ship with Czarist Russia in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries seems to have rested very 
heavily upon superficial judgment regarding Rus- 
sia’s motives. Why did Catherine the Great re- 
fuse the request of King George for the use of 
her troops in the American Revolution? Not 
because of any sympathy with the revolutionary 
spirit, despite the appearance of liberalism which 
she sometimes managed to display. Why did 
Alexander I offer to serve as mediator in the 
War of 1812? Surely not because he had any 
unselfish interest in bolstering the sagging cause 
of ‘““Mr. Madison’s War.” 

It is well known that we brushed briefly with 
Russia just before the Monroe Doctrine was 
announced. Its non-colonization clause was stated 
in the very words used by Secretary of State 
Adams in answer to the Czar’s ukase of 1821.7" 
If the Czar was only half interested in remote 
America and Americans themselves were hardly 
interested at all in the northwest wilderness of 
1823, these points do not detract from the per- 
spicacious foresight of Secretary Adams in an- 
ticipating the movement of manifest destiny by 
some twenty years. 

For a traditionally isolationist nation we 
showed a remarkably active interest in outside 
affairs in the 1850's. We were already paving the 
way for an isthmian canal. Three of our foreign 
ministers announced that the way to settle the 
Cuban problem was either to buy that island or 
to take it in the name of “the great law of self- 
preservation.” Perry was forcing open the tight 
gates of Japan. And Americans were taking a 
cracker-barrel interest in the goings-on between 
the heathen Turk and “friendly” Russia, for 
this was the decade of the Crimean War. We 
warmly applauded the Czar’s cause. 


* Thomas A. Bailey, America Faces Russia. Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1950. 

™See Dexter Perkins, Hands Off, A History of the 
Monroe Doctrine. Boston: Little Brown, 1941. pp. 29-31. 
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HE visit of the Russian fleets to New York 

and San Francisco in 1863 has been gen- 
erally held a gesture of consummate good will 
by the Czar toward the Union cause in our hour 
of need. Actually, the reason for this move was 
to absent the fleet from vulnerable home waters 
at a time when Britain and France were expected 
momentarily to intervene in the critical situation 
between Russia and Poland.? Russian naval 
officers were undoubtedly surprised by the Ameri- 
cans’ warm welcome. As Bailey says, “If the 
Americans wanted to read into the visit a more 
friendly objective than existed, the Russians 
would do well to hold their tongues and drink 
another glass of champagne.”** 

In the sunshine of this friendship we purchased 
Alaska. If any nation other than Russia had 
offered it to us, there would have been no sale. 
As matters stood in 1867 when Baron de Stoekl 
artfully tempted the expansionist Seward, Rus- 
sia’s American province had already become a 
liability incapable of defense. Parliament had 
passed the British-North America Act aiming to- 
ward a greater measure of independence for the 
Canadian provinces. Was this not the moment 
for Russia likewise to bow out and unload her 
excess territorial baggage? Stoekl certainly had 
in mind the American free-booters who had in- 
vaded British Columbia nine years before upon 
the rumor of gold in the Fraser River valley, 
where they had set up a provisional government 
on foreign soil.1* Here was the same modus 
operandi which had been used so effectively in 
Texas and the Southwest. 

The high point in good feelings between the 
two governments passed. Americans, and _ par- 
ticularly American Jews, were aghast at the 
Hitleresque brutality of the Czarist regime in 
the 1870’s and 1880's. Some idea of the degree 
to which our feelings had cooled by the time of 
the Russo-Japanese War can be derived from a 
perusal of the numerous colorful adjectives ap- 
plied to the Russian delegates by the peacemaker 
Roosevelt at Portsmouth. Because of the intransi- 
gent attitude of the Japanese on the question of 
war indemnity, the Russian Count Witte boasted 
that he had “won the press over” to favor his 


% A few scholars have tried to show that we were not 
really taken in by this maneuver, but the best case they 
can make is to discover that here and there a few keen- 
witted observers saw through it. 

* Op. cit., p. 83. 

* Hunter Miller, “Russian Opinion on the Cession of 
Alaska.” American Historical Review. XLVIII; 529-530; 
April 1943. 
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government during the conference, but recep; 
scholarship has refuted this notion.’® As betweey 
Russia and Japan, the latter seemed a much mor 
ready collaborator in Hay’s newly promulgated 
Open Door Policy. Russia had deigned to answer 
our original note on that subject belatedly and 
in most evasive terms. 

Stalin’s educational machinery has a ready. 
made barb to use against the United States today 
in dealing with a generation of young Comm. 
nists who regard the bloody days of 1918 in the 
same light as we think of Bunker Hill and Sara. 
toga. These boys and girls are doubtless no 
allowed to forget that the American Presiden 
Wilson sent thousands of troops into their ter. 
tory who eventually fought on the White Rus 
sian side during their revolution. The ary, 
“LaFayette, we are here!’ in 1917 signified the 
repayment of a debt. We may speculate that if 
the cry, “Wilson, we are here!” is ever heard on 
our shores it will be in payment of a debt of 
quite a different sort. 


MIDST some vocal misgivings, we finally 
A recognized the Red government in 1933, 
expecting thereby to increase our trade. Ameri- 
can equipment and engineering skill were poured 
into Soviet projects like the great Dnieper dam. 
We became a mainstay of the second Five Year 
Plan. In return, our country was supplied witha 
widespread and ample system of recruiting for 
Communism, with a focal point at every Soviet 
consulate stirring up class hatred during the 
fateful thirties. 

This is a sketch of the record which concerns 
us as teachers of American history. It is a stor 
of continuous “incompatibility if not estrange 
ment’’* between the two cultures from the very 
beginning, relieved only by periods of quasi: 
friendship grounded in trumped up emotional: 
ism. More of this story should be incorporated 
into our course of study, not as a hymn of hate 
but as a direct account proceeding from our 
best historical scholarship. If we have made past 
errors in dealing with the Russians they have 
been on the side of generosity and fanciful aspire 
tion. We have always expected them to be cast 
in our image. They are not and never will be. 


* Winston B. Thorson, “American Public Opinion and 
the Portsmouth Peace Conference.” American Historical 
Review. LIII: 439-464; April 1948. 

* Max M. Laserson, The American Impact on Russia. 
New York: Macmillan 1950 (quoted by permission of the 
Macmillan Company). 
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| Local Biography Lends Realism 


Ralph A. Brown 








LICE MUNSEY slammed the door of her 
room and threw herself down on the 
bed. “Gee, Ann,” she moaned to her 


| foommate, “I’ve got an ache for every year of 


my life.” 

Ann Fairchild, who taught the one-room school 
at Cornish City where the first four grades were 
housed, looked at her roommate and laughed. 
“That must make about twenty-five aches, old 
lady. What’s the matter now? What’s happened 
to the crusade for local biography that has been 
sweetening your days of late?” 

Alice rolled over and sat up. ““That’s just the 
trouble. I thought I had a sure cure for all a 
schoolmarm’s woes. And now it isn’t going so 
well. My seventh grade class in American history 
is studying the Westward Movement. I thought 
it would be a cinch to do a good unit of work 
with them. I practically wore out the Town 
History, and I sat three long evenings with old 
Mrs. Jones, listening to the stories her father 
used to tell about the days of the 49’ers. I went 
to school this morning with the names of three 
Cornishmen who went to California to find gold, 
and of another who went to California by ship 
and died in the harbor at San Francisco.” 

“And weren’t your little cherubs interested, 
Alice? What about that little Sarah girl who is 
always saving your life?” 

“Oh, they were interested. They talked about 
Cornishmen. They even appointed a committee 
—lord, the committees I’ve had to put up with— 
it’s worse than ma’s Ladies Social and Missionary 
Circle at home. But what gets me, Ann, is how 
I can make it have some real meaning for them. 
It's just something they read about, and I can’t 
seem to explain it so that they see it as one 
of the great movements in our history, something 
that changed the nature of our country and af- 
fected their own lives. It’s all so far from them, 
somehow. What can I do?” 











With this article, the third in the series, the author 
makes additional suggestions for using local biography 
in the American history program. Professor Brown is 
chairman of the social studies department at the State 
University Teachers College in Cortland, New York. 
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“Well, you might try . . .” and the two girls 
were still planning when their landlady, Mrs. 
Smith, called them to supper. 


T WAS half-past two the next day, and time 

for afternoon recess. Miss Munsey rang the 
bell on her desk, and when the boys and girls 
all looked up she motioned for them to stay in 
their seats. “How would you like to skip recess 
this afternoon?” she asked. There were several 
very audible groans, but Miss Munsey continued. 
“I thought that if we started now, we could 
climb to the top of the hill behind our school- 
house and still have time to get back before our 
busses come.” 

“Whoopee!” and the larger boys were out of 
their seats before the last words were out of Miss 
Munsey’s mouth. Small girls hustled to get on 
their coats and sweaters. All were admonished 
that they must stay within sight of the teacher, 
and then Miss Munsey and all eighteen of her 
pupils were across the road, over the brook, and 
climbing the hill on the other side. Part way up 
the hill they came to an old stone fence, and 
then they were in Mr. Smith’s pasture. A little 
farther and the trees began to get more numerous 
and bushes tugged at the coats of the smaller 
children. These latter kept close to Miss Munsey. 
Even the larger children were slowed up by the 
steep hill, and progress began to be very slow. 
Miss Munsey began to wonder if she should have 
started earlier. If those busses came, she pon- 
dered, found no one at school, and left, she’d 
be in a pretty pickle getting the children all 
home. 

“I’ve found an old road!” It was Jim’s voice, 
up ahead, and all of them hurried along. Sure 
enough, the outlines of an old road, ditches and 
all, ran zig-zag through the woods. It hadn’t been 
used for many years, and there were small trees 
growing in the middle of it. No one could doubt, 
however, what it had once been; the hike began 
to take on an air of mystery, and all hurried as 
they began to climb upward. 

Fifteen minutes later they came out into an 
old clearing. “What do you suppose this is?” 
Miss Munsey asked. But the children were al- 
ready running in eighteen different directions. 
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Again it was Jim who found something to shout town to prove that Cornish had been affected F abo 
about, down in the lower corner of the clearing. by the Westward Movement.* mu: 
“I’ve found an old cellar hole!” “Of course, Ann,” she explained to her room. fF sch 

At once every child was running toward where — mate that evening, “those weren’t the words he | side 
Jim stood. They all gathered round and looked at —_ used. But it was his own idea, honest. And the spo 
it—a small hole in the ground, surrounded by others elected him chairman of the committe | Thi 
crumbling stone walls and with two birch trees to prepare the map. And Jim and I are going f bec 
growing in the center. Someone had lived there fishing, as soon as the trout season opens nex} wel 
once, they realized. None of them had ever heard __ spring, and he is going to show me all the of iI. 
of the place before. Many were thinking that mill foundations that he knows about. I think yea’ 
they must ask their parents about it that night. I'll learn a lot about Cornish from Jim, even jj 1. C 

“Let’s sit down on this old wall, children, and I don’t catch many trout.” wit 
rest.” alw 

The rest period became a very excited class REALISM Is ACHIEVED THROUGH THE Use in 
discussion, involving all four grades instead of oF Loca BiocRaPHicaL MATERIALS not 
just one, of the movement of peoples. They VERY history teacher knows that one of the | __ loc 
talked about the people who had once lived in more difficult aspects of his work is that of | len 
Cornish, and left. About where they had gone, _ trying to make the past more real to his students; }_ obt 
and why, and what they had found when they The younger the students and the more remote 


reached their new homes. They talked about the the past, the more difficult the task. In his book | sen 
fertile soil of Central New York and the stony _ on the teaching of history, Henry Johnson de | _loc 
sidehills, like the one on which they were resting, votes an entire chapter to this problem of real | __ son 
in Cornish. Some of the girls thought that the ism. He explains what is meant by realism in| nat 
children must have hated to leave their old history more clearly and yet concisely than, this ; me 


home and their friends; and some of the boys, writer believes, anybody else has ever done. It is | can 
of course, thought that only girls would worry = Johnson’s conclusion that: I fro 
about things like that when a person had a However history may be conceived, and what } 


chance to be a real pioneer. They talked about —_ ever may be the aims set up for historical instruc | spe 
the population of Cornish, and when Miss _ tion, the fundamental condition of making his } wre 
Munsey pulled a piece of paper out of her pocket _ tory effective in the classroom is to invest the J for 
and read figures to show that Cornish had had _ past with an air of reality. The condition is in > wh 


many, many more residents in 1840 than in 1940, itself fairly obvious and has, since the eighteenth } loc 
none of them were surprised. Many of them, century, been almost continuously impressed | con 
moreover, began to talk about it and explain —_ upon teachers. It is today summed up in count } “co 


it, repeating, as they did so, some of the things _less assertions to the effect that history should | wit 
that Miss Munsey had told them only fifteen _ be made “vivid” and “alive.” The general proces | her 
minutes before. The facts and the understanding _ involved is clear. To make the past real is} be 


were theirs, now—a part of their experience. image material conditions and events and to | bec 
As they got up to leave, it was Jim who men- reproduce in ourselves some semblance of the , 7 
tioned that down over the hill there was the — mental states that determined these condition | thi 
foundation of an old mill. “I’ve often seen it, | or events or were determined by them.” _ nin 
when I was fishing, Miss Munsey. My Pop says Over thirty years ago, Gordy emphasized the | ea 
that his Pop told him that a queer old geezer __ use of local history to make the past real.’ John | wit 
named Jasper Jones used to run that old saw- _ son was thinking of this when he noted that any | __ aj 
mill. I'll bet he lived on this hill, too. S’pose community can furnish “specific elements for 
he ran a mill after he went West?” reconstructing the larger past.”* This one fact [ 
Miss Munsey smiled at him, and remembered in itself, he goes on to say, justifies teaching 
that in the two months that she had been his ——— Bris 
teacher, Jim had never once held the limelight *The class might have been interested in J. W. Gold — Hist 


until this afternoon. She wasn’t surprised when thwaite, “The Town That Went Down Hill,” a study o Proc 

it was Jim who remarked, part way down the Lyme, New Hampshire, a few miles north of Cornish, by Stuc 

hill, that if they could draw a map of Cornish iar a8 rie one , 7 
: eaching of History, pp. 163-81. 

and locate on it all of the old cellar holes and * Wilbur F. Gordy, “The Place and the Value of Loal F Hist 

mil] foundations that they could find, they would History,” The History Teachers Magazine, V: 10-11. ’ 


have something to show the other schools in * Teaching of History, p. 134. Hist 
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LOCAL BIOGRAPHY LENDS REALISM 


- about both the past and the present of a com- 
' munity. Discussion of local apathy at a recent 
' school election, for example, may lead to a con- 


Sie iene 


sideration of democracy and of the citizen’s re- 
sponsibility under different types of government. 
Thus what happens in Cornish, New Hampshire, 
becomes related to national problems, past as 
well as present. 

In his preface to the Middle States Council’s 
yearbook on the teaching of local history, George 
|, Oeste raises a very pertinent question.® Starting 
with an acceptable generalization, “History has 
always been the sum total of affairs happening 
in thousands of localities,” he then asks, “Does 
not a sampling of what happened in one’s own 
locality, where it can be studied at first hand, 
lend to the study of history a reality hard to 
obtain in any other way?” 

Erling M. Hunt has mentioned the “greater 
sense of reality” that comes from the study of 
local history and institutions.® J. Franklin Jame- 
son emphasized the idea that “local history is 
national history locally exemplified,’’’ which is 
merely another way of saying that the student 
can gain understanding of national problems 
from the local scene. 

Mary Cunningham was probably not thinking 
specifically of the problem of realism when she 
wrote: “In these hectic times there may be room 
for two treatments of history only: the universal, 
which will picture a whole civilization, and the 
local, which will illustrate that civilization as a 
comprehensible unit.’’* Yet when she speaks of a 
“comprehensible unit” she is actually dealing 
with the problem of realism, and is indicating 
her belief that local historical materials can well 
be used to illustrate larger movements of history 
because of their greater realism for the student. 

The material above is representative of the 
thinking of many people, people who have recog- 
nized that local historical materials are more 
realistic to most students than materials dealing 
with something that is remote in place and per- 
haps in time as well. 


| gf wipe secnees have also recorded their belief 
that biographical materials increase realism. 


*George I. Oeste, editor’s preface in Teaching Local 
History in Today’s World. Volume 44, Part II. Annual 
Proceedings of the Middle States Council for the Social 
Studies, p. ix. 

*“Community Resources,” Social Education, III: 223. 

‘Quoted by Edward P. Alexander, “Let’s Study the 
History of Mudville,” Social Education, VI: 209-10. 

*“A Survey of Current Practices. . . .” Teaching Local 
History in Today’s World. p. 4. 
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Thus, John Schwarz, in discussing the aims of 
biographical study, concluded that “The use of 
biography also brings a sense of reality when its 
lack may prevent such a realization.”® Hans 
Stefan Santesson was thinking along similar lines 
when he expressed the opinion that history teach- 
ing become more effective when the people in it 
are made to live.1° These two gentlemen were 
indicating their belief that history is remote and 
dull if you leave out all emphasis on the personal 
element. All teachers will recognize the truth of 
this assumption. Few junior high school students, 
for example, could get excited about, or really 
understand, the Constitutional questions in- 
volved in the Webster-Hayne Debates. Add the 
personal element, and it becomes something that 
is exciting to many youngsters. 

If we accept the above beliefs, experience and 
observation, and agree that both local historical 
materials and biographical materials increase 
realism, then it is only logical that local bio- 
graphical materials—at once local history and 
biography—can be used to increase a student’s 
sense of realism. Such a combination provides 
not only the stimulus of familiarity but also the 
vividness that comes from adding personalities 
to incidents with which they were connected. 


ETURNING to the imaginary incident with 
which this chapter was opened, we see how 

one of Miss Munsey’s “slow” students, a boy who 
had always been more interested in fishing than 
in school, developed interest and achieved a 
genuine understanding when the subject of 
America’s westward expansion was tied up to 
the former ownership of the old sawmill. How 
many times, on his fishing trips, he may have 
poked about among the tumbling stones of the 
old foundations. How often he may have con- 
jured up a possible reason for its being there. 
The old sawmill of his fishing experiences be- 
came connected with the cellar hole that he 
himself discovered, through the knowledge of 
local history that he had gained from his father. 
Jim’s knowledge of Jasper Jones had given him 
status with the group; added status since he had 
already discovered both the old road and the 
cellar hole. That Jasper Jones might have left 
his home and his sawmill to move West gave 

(Concluded on page 127) 


*“The Use of Biography... .” in Wesley, editor, The 
Historical Approach to Methods of Teaching the Social 
Studies. Fifth Yearbook of the National Council for the 
Social Studies. pp. 99 et seq. 

“Make History Teaching Come to Life,” The Social 
Studies. XXXV: 316-17. 











Taxation and Fiscal Policy 


Paul J. Strayer 








AM delighted to have this opportunity to 
talk to a group of school men and women 
interested in improving the level of eco- 

nomic education. Many of the most difficult 
problems facing this country in the years to 
come cannot be solved unless the level of eco- 
nomic understanding is raised. I am convinced 
that economic education must be improved at the 
secondary school level. It is not an easy job and it 
will probably be many years before many of the 
difficulties are overcome. It is, however, a job 
that the schools must undertake if they are to 
discharge their responsibility for training citizens 
who are able to participate intelligently in the 
formulation of public policy. 

To accomplish the objective stated it will be 
necessary for professional economists, teachers, 
and administrators to change their views. The 
economist must make his analysis of the opera- 
tion of the economic system understandable to 
a wider audience than he has in the past and, 
it is hoped, develop his analysis to the point 
where more satisfying answers to many questions 
can be offered. On the other hand, the schools 
must have trained teachers, who can handle 
questions of economics with confidence. They 
must also find methods of presenting to the stu- 
dent, who has little interest and only average 
ability, complex materials in a form that is both 
accurate and interesting. Of the two jobs I be- 
lieve the job of the teacher is the more difficult. 


INFLATION 
N A defense economy, operating at levels of 
full employment and maximum output, in- 
flation tends to take place for two reasons. First, 
government expands its purchases of the total 
product of the economy more rapidly than the 
public at large contracts its purchases. If the total 
output cannot be increased or can be increased 








We are indebted to Dr. Strayer, a professor of eco- 
nomics at Princeton University, for permission to 
reproduce this timely paper that he presented last 
Thanksgiving to a combined meeting of the Joint 
Council on Economic Education and the National 
Council for the Social Studies in Detroit. 
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only very slowly, the competition between the 
government and the civilian will bid up the 
prices of the limited goods and services available 
Money to bid up the prices can come from two 
sources: either inflationary borrowing and direg 
money issue by the government or expansion of 
private credit by the banks and other lenden 
directly increasing the purchasing power of the 
borrower. Some increase can come from use of 
idle cash or other liquid assets. 

The second reason for inflationary pressure is 
that, in a defense economy operating at full 
steam, many types of labor, raw materials, semi- 
fabricated products and finished goods are in 
short supply. They become bottleneck items and 
give to the holder thereof a strategic position in 
the market place and permit him to raise prices, 
These items are costs to someone else in the 
economy and tend to push up all prices. This 
sort of cost push puts government and private 
lenders under great pressure to expand pur 
chasing power. If the purchasing power to pay 
these prices is not made available by the gov. 
ernment or by private credit expansion, stocks 
of scarce goods will tend to be held off the 
market and unemployment set in. In a perfectly 
flexible economy it is possible that such increases 
could be offset by price reductions elsewhere, but 
this is not a practical alternative in the United 
States today. 


MEANS OF COMBATTING INFLATION 


O PREVENT inflation we must deal with 

the forces that cause it. In a period such 

as this it is relatively simple to suggest what 

should be done. It is much less easy to blueprint 

the exact measures which will be most acceptable 
and effective. 

To prevent the bidding up of prices by exces 
demand, two steps must be taken. First, taxes 
must be raised to the point where civilian de 
mand is cut down to the level which will clea 
the market for available civilian goods and serv- 
ices at current prices. This probably means that 


there will have to be a budget surplus. A sur 
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plus is necessary because civilians will try © & po; 
maintain their normal purchases of goods i § of « 
face of restricted supplies by drawing on theif 
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ank balances or other liquid assets such as 
yvernment bonds or even cash values of in- 
yrance policies. Activation of such funds can 
ye exactly the same effect as the expansion of 
oney. 

A budget surplus is difficult to get. The recent 
ebate over the new tax bill and the inadequacy 
{the result tends to make one discouraged. But 
he closer to this ideal we can come the less will 


trayer 
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van the inflationary pressure. If a budget surplus 
roe = is achieved, government can pay for its purchases 
- .” Byithout increasing total demand and civilians 
nd direct 


ill get what is left at prices that are normal. 
No other method of financing the defense pro- 
ram can increase the goods and services avail- 
ble for private consumption if we assume, as 
we must realistically, that the size of the defense 
eflort is determined largely by other factors than 


iNsion of 
~ lenders 
or of the 
n use of 


wre the financial position of the Treasury. 

ls, semi- HE second method of preventing the infla- 

, | .7hon increase in demand is to prevent the 

— and expansion of private credit by the banking sys- 

1t10N in F iem or other lenders. This point will be covered 

© prices. Bhy Mr. Holland, and I therefore leave it with 
in the F this brief mention. 





es. This F ‘The cost push type of inflationary pressure 
private F cannot be prevented by use of normal govern- 
1d pur F ment powers unless we are willing to use the 
to pay | sanction of unemployment or permit the build- 
he gov. ing of excess stocks to bring the price demands 
» Stocks FF of strategically situated labor or producers into 
off the F line or to force compensatory downward adjust- 
erfectly F ments in factors of less strategic importance. This 
tcreases | we are not likely to do and therefore it is the 
"re, but § belief of many economists that direct controls 
United F over prices and wages must be used to keep this 
upward push under control. Under an ideal 
program this use of direct controls would not 
in any way be a substitute for taxation and credit 
ul with F controls but would supplement them. 
d such 
» what COMPLICATING FAcrors 
leprint O FAR I have assumed that the total output 
ptable of the economy cannot be increased. This is 
/hot the case and the hope that by increasing 
exces § ‘tal output many of the disagreeable features 


taxes J) of the program just outlined can be avoided has 





an de — been suggested many times. I have also neglected 
1 clear & the possibility that the increased defense pro- 
d serv. § $'am can be paid for by reducing the other ex- 
s that } Penditures of government. Finally, I have neg- 
Asu- — 

Mr. Holland’s analysis of “The Role of Monetary 
try to Poli : . P ae ° 
wt in Olicy in Fighting Inflation” appears on pages 121-122 


of this issue of Social Education. 
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lected the role of savings in the financing of the 
defense program. 

Let us take a brief look at each of the compli- 
cating points. 

1. Increased output, which comes as a result 
of new workers entering the labor market, or by 
existing workers working longer hours, can help 
and should reduce the size of the cut in the 
civilian goods available for consumption. This 
source of increased output does not substantially 
reduce the inflationary problem, however, as 
the new worker or the worker who stays at the 
job longer hours gets more pay and total incomes 
increase with output. If the government takes 
what has been added, the problem of too much 
money chasing too few goods remains. Real help 
can come only as the same worker, working the 
same hours and getting the same pay, turns out 
more goods. This is taking place, and over the 
years is the way in which we can raise the stand- 
ard of living without inflation, but it is a process 
that is limited in significance in the short run. 
We may conclude that we want both types of 
increase but that we cannot rely on either to 
reduce substantially the problem of inflation. 

2. The belief that tax increases can be avoided 
by government economy is widespread. Positive 
programs suggesting billions of dollars of econo- 
mies have been proposed. The critical question 
is, how much can be achieved? Analysis suggests 
that most of the claims are exaggerated or re- 
quire such a cut in the program and functions 
of the federal government that most of us would 
not favor them. This point is made clear by 
reference to the budget for fiscal year 1952. Of 
the total federal expenditures contemplated for 
this year 83 percent, or 59.7 billion dollars, are 
for the defense program, payment of the interest 
on the debt, veterans programs, or international 
aid. Only 17 percent, or 11.9 billion dollars, is 
for general government. Efficiency in government 
and economy is of the greatest importance, but 
let us not exaggerate the magnitude of the savings 
possible. 

3. Increased savings by the public can be as 
good as additional tax payments in reducing 
total demand. How much can we expect savings 
to increase in a period of less than total war? It 
is the judgment of most*economists that unless 
savings are made compulsory, and then they are 
more like tax payments, not much can be done to 
increase the total. The danger is that in face 
of shortages, savings will be reduced. 

This analysis places primary emphasis upon 
the use of taxation as the basic weapon against 
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inflation. Credit controls are also necessary and 
it is my opinion that direct controls may be re- 
quired. But if the federal government does not 
raise enough revenue from taxation, credit con- 
trols and direct controls will break down. 


Tue Pus.ic’s RESPONSIBILITY 


ET us assume that this analysis is correct and 

look, in the time remaining, at the prob- 

lems of gaining public support for a “pay-as-we- 
go” tax program. 

The first obstacle to public acceptance of an 
adequate tax program is the fact that in spite 
of the housewife’s protest about the high cost 
of living she or her husband are more effective 
in registering their opposition to tax increases 
that hit them. Rationalization of this position 
takes two forms. One is that the direct price 
controls are a substitute for tax increase. The 
other is that although they agree that taxes 
should be raised it is always the other fellow 
who is better able to pay. The belief that direct 
controls are a substitute for taxation dies hard 
and is not easy to combat. The best argument 
against this position is one which stresses the 
real cost of the defense program. Direct controls 
cannot increase real income or the output of 
goods. If taxes are not raised, consumers will 
find that they cannot spend the normal amount 
for the goods and services available at fixed 
prices. Rationing will be required. The surplus 
cash that builds up under such a system will 
exert increasing pressure until the controls break 
down. This is what happened after World War 
II. It is also possible to argue that excessive re- 
liance upon direct control of prices and wages 
and rationing will result in greater inequities 
than any foreseeable system of taxation. 

The argument that taxes should be paid by the 
other fellow is equally difficult to combat. I 
think the most effective method is to point out 
that the choice is basically between being taxed 
by inflation which pays no respect to the average 
man and paying a tax that is imposed with real 
concern about the problems of equity. I am 
sure there is no one here who could imagine a 
tax system which would impose as inequitable 
a distribution of the costs of government as 
would result from inflation. The popular belief 
that all tax increases should be imposed on the 
wealthy can be proven to be inadequate by citing 
the fact that confiscation of all income remaining 
after current taxes to persons with taxable in- 
comes above $10,000 would yield only approxi- 
mately 3.5 billion dollars. 
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WO other major sources of resistance 
taxation must be overcome. First is th 
underlying belief of many people that a lit; 
bit of inflation is a good thing. This is base 
upon the fact that during the inflation just prig 
to and following World War II the majority g} 
our people saw their real incomes and regularity 
of employment improve. The inference from thi 
is obvious. Unfortunately, it will not be true jy 
the future. The reason for the difference is th 
we are starting this period of defense at a perioi| 
of full employment rather than depression. The 
danger today is that inflation will become cum} 
lative and in addition to its haphazard effec 
upon the distribution of the real income will x. 
duce the total product. This can happen x 
inflation tends to disrupt the normal functiop. 
ing of the economy and encourages the diversion 
of businessmen’s efforts from production into! 
speculation with the consequent tendency toward 
holding goods off the market for a better price, 
Finally, the public resistance to taxation j 
directly affected by their general attitude toward! 
government. On the whole, this is negative. The! 
average citizen, and even many school teachen,!” 
tend to think of taxes only as a reduction of] 
their incomes. They do not think about the fac 
that the income they make would not be posi 
ble without a strong government. They do not) 
realize that it is their own vote that ultimately! 
determines the character and level of government|| 
expenditures. Justice Holmes once said, “I like” 
to pay taxes. With them I buy civilization’ © 
This sums up very well what we have to get over 
to our people. 


Ao AS hte 





" 


HAVE summarized as briefly as I can the 

major issues of taxation as I see them. To 
get this type of story across to a secondary schod 
student is a difficult job. It is one that must b 
done or it is almost certain that the renewal 
of inflation will begin seriously to undermin 
our faith in democracy and weaken our militay 
and diplomatic position. 

In view of the urgency of the task and the 
limited impact that can be exercised by th 
teacher working only with students, I woul 
also like to see the schools accept the respons: 
bility for developing community interest and dis 
cussion of these issues. In return the schools cat 


gain some valuable assistance and make a rel} 
contribution to the preservation of the sort of 


public education program that has made thi 
country what it is and should help us becom 
even greater in the years to come. 
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The Role of Monetary Policy 
in Fighting Inflation 


Robert C. Holland 





—— 





N THE years since World War II, our great- 

est domestic problem has been inflation. 

Almost everybody agrees that inflation is 
bad. Some object to its inequitable distortion of 
current income flows; others censure its unjust 
dilution of the real value of accumulated savings; 
still others are concerned with the potential 
effect of these and other current influences on 
the future vitality and stability of our economy. 
Whichever disadvantage is emphasized, the fact 
remains that we have not been too successful 
in fighting inflation in the recent past. With 
another inflationary period threatening, now is 
an appropriate time for a careful reappraisal 
of the past shortcomings and probable future 
effectiveness of our anti-inflationary tools. 

The crux of inflation lies in an excess of 
money demand over the total dollar volume of 
goods available for sale at current prices. Supply 
and demand must be brought into balance by 
a rise in the prices of goods sold, by an increase 
in industrial productivity, by the taxing away of 
excess income, by a reduction in the amount of 
money people are allowed to spend (through 
price control and rationing), and/or by a tighten- 
ing of credit. 

“Tightening credit” is a simple phrase cover- 
ing a rather complex set of influences. Basically, 
people draw purchasing power from three 
sources—current income, past savings, and bor- 
rowings. To the extent that credit control can 
make it more difficult for individuals and busi- 
nesses to borrow additional spending money, re- 
quire them to use current income in repaying 
past debts, and perhaps encourage them to hold 
savings, a portion of the inflationary pressures 








This is a digest of an address presented to a com- 
bined meeting of the Joint Council on Economic 
Education and the National Council for The Social 
Studies in Detroit on November 23, 1951. Mr. Holland, 
an economist, is associated with the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago. 








of excess money demand can be absorbed or 
diverted. 


THE FRAMEWORK OF CONTROLS 


HE newest type of credit controls are the 

selective controls introduced under the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950, as amended. These 
regulations specify minimum down payments 
and maximum maturities for loans made to 
finance purchases of new housing and a wide 
range of consumer goods. Within the frame- 
work of a free price system, these controls can 
reduce spending in these critical fields, thus 
facilitating the transfer of certain essential ma- 
terials and manpower skills to defense uses. 

Selective controls apply uniformly to every 
borrower using credit for the above purposes, 
regardless of the institution from which he 
borrows. As such they have certain disad- 
vantages, but in periods when inflationary pres- 
sures are too strong for broader credit measures 
alone to curb, selective controls can be a valua- 
ble supplementary weapon. 

The backbone of credit restraint, of course, is 
the set of so-called general controls. They di- 
rectly affect, not the mass of borrowers, but 
the relatively few lenders, and thereby avoid 
some of the major disadvantages of selective 
controls. Moreover, they are designed to affect 
primarily the commercial banks, because (1) 
these institutions are the influential core of our 
financial system, and (2) bank lending can create 
bank deposits, thus swelling the major com- 
ponent of our money supply. 

The application of general controls to banks 
is actually quite simple. For the great bulk of 
bank deposits, banks are required by law to 
keep funds on deposit (reserves) at Federal Re- 
serve Banks equal to a set percentage of their 
own deposits. Consequently, if banks wish to 
expend loans and thereby increase deposits, they 


? Opinions here expressed are solely those of the author, 
and should not be considered the official views of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago. 
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must have excess reserves on deposit at Federal 
Reserve Banks over and above their require- 
ment. General controls can operate to make such 
excess reserves harder to obtain. For example, 


of further price declines, and thereby induce heay. 
ier private selling, cumulative price declines, ané 
attendant serious disruption of our entire finan. 
cial system. This prospect particularly disturbed 








the Federal Reserve System has power to raise — the Treasury Department, which is responsible fo; 
the percentage reserve requirements applying to __ the debt operations of the Government. To avoid 
most bank deposits. Such action obviously would __ this possibility, Federal Reserve sales of Govern. |} = 
reduce the amount of excess reserves available ments were curtailed, and occasionally the Re. 
to banks for loan expansion. In addition, while serve System purchased Governments in order 
banks can borrow reserve credits from Federal to offset sizable private selling and maintain 
Reserve Banks, the Reserve Banks can increase stable market prices. Payment for such pur 
their interest charge for such lending, thus mak- _ chases added to bank reserves and was obyi. | 
ing this source of reserves more costly. Finally, ously inflationary, but this appeared to be the |) 2°" 
and most importantly, Federal Reserve Banks lesser of two evils. den 
can absorb bank reserves by selling some of Many general actions to restrain the growth }) P™ 
their vast holdings of Government securities in | of credit were undertaken during the postwar |) 
the open market. Reserve Banks receive checks years. Reserve requirements against commercial | efe 
from buyers in payment for such sales, and col- bank deposits were raised; short-term interest | sub 
lect the checks by correspondingly reducing the rates were permitted to rise; Federal Reserve 7 - 
reserve deposit accounts of the commercial Banks occasionally were able to make substan. i den 
banks upon which the checks were drawn. tial anti-inflationary sales of certain types of |) < 
By any or all of these methods, reserves can be Government securities. But so long as the Re |7 
made less available to banks. Indirectly and serve System felt constrained to buy Government | = 
impersonally, the degree of deposit expansion securities whenever private selling pressures te 
and the amount of credit-financed spending are threatened to depress the market price, a major 7 i 
reduced. avenue for obtaining extra bank reserves re |“ 3 
mained open. we 
ARE THE CONTROLS FUNCTIONING EFFECTIVELY? It was not until March, 1951, that this “sup. = 
OW well has this mechanism worked in port” policy was finally changed. At that time he 
practice? In the postwar period it func- the Reserve System ceased its more or less in- |7 me 
tioned with less than complete success—for voluntary “support” purchases, and the Govern. yee 
several reasons. For one thing, the volume of ment securities market, more stable and settled © mane 
spending out of borrowed funds is always rela- now after six years in which to digest the war- q pa 
tively small compared to total expenditures. time increase in public debt, sagged and then Saas 
After the end of the war, private incomes and __ righted itself at a new lower level. With the 7... 
accumulated liquid savings were so large that, “support” policy abridged, open market sales ~~ 


even without much borrowing, consumers and 
businesses were able and willing to buy more 
than industry could produce. Some inflation 
was inevitable, uncontrollable by credit re- 
straints. 

A fundamental bar to more effective credit 
restraint, however, was the condition of the 
Government securities market. The huge total of 
public debt issued during World War II was 


of Governments by the Reserve System could | chat 
again assume more of their former importance I lh 
as an instrument of credit restraint. Moreover, |) |). 
the fact—now proven—that the Government 77). 
securities market could stand on its own reduces (MI 
the likelihood that so inhibiting a “support” 

policy may be required again. These observa || = 
tions seem to warrant the hope that credit com |) T 
trol will be able to play a more effective role | divi 


not firmly held. After the end of the war, lend- in any future battles against inflation. } Sigh 
ing institutions began to sell a portion of their j the | 
large holdings in order to obtain funds to meet Tue Furure j and 
heavy private loan demands. These and many UT in looking toward the future, one more g Edu 
other owners of Government securities were felt complicating factor must be considered. | a 
to be unusually sensitive to small price declines | The Government is probably going to be bor F an 
in the market for such securities. The possibility | rowing heavily in the years ahead, to finance the Wor 


growing defense program as well as to refund may 
maturing debt. At any given time, the more fF) Coy 
(Concluded on page 124) _ 


existed that anti-inflationary sales of government 
securities by Federal Reserve Banks would pro- 
duce declines in market prices, foster expectations 
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Recordings for Modern Problems 


William G. Tyrrell 








ECENT recordings have preserved the 
voices of important personalities and 
have captured the sounds of significant 
‘events as they actually occurred. The dramatiza- 
‘tion or re-enactment of other memorable inci- 
‘dents have been accomplished with care and 
| precision. Hearing the sounds and voices of the 
recent past and contemporary life can be an 
effective stimulus to the classroom study of many 
subjects in the modern problems course. These 
‘subjects may be taught more efficiently and un- 
derstood more clearly by the use of some of these 
authentic and realistic materials. 

Teachers interested in an audible approach 
‘to contemporary society have undoubtedly 
found valuable the three volumes in the Co- 
lumbia Records production of J Can Hear It 
Now. This collection brings to the ear numerous 
sounds and voices of recent years. The coverage 
might be described as comprehensive, although 
the less significant events and personalities are 
jincluded with those of greater importance. 

| Featuring a technique perfected by the produc- 
ers and narrator of this series, the material may 
7 be compared to a scrap-book of headlines. How- 
ever, with careful use, these records can provide 
a realistic understanding of domestic and inter- 
national politics and countless other subjects of 
current concern. The earliest period covered is 
that of the years from 1919 to 1932; in this third 
volume of the series (ML-4340 and MM-963) are 
the highlights of a decade of prosperity and the 
‘ onset of depression. The first volume to appear 
/(ML-4095 and MM-8oo) extends across the eco- 











This list of selected recordings comes to us as a 
dividend from William H. Hartley's department, 
| Sight and Sound in the Social Studies. Dr. Tyrrell, 
the author, is associated with the Division of Archives 
and History in the New York State Department of 
Education at Albany. Readers will remember his 
earlier contributions to this journal, among them 
“Musical Recordings for American History” (May 
/and November 1948) and “Musical Recordings for 
World History” (December 1949), reprints of which 
may be secured for 10 cents each from the National 
Council for the Social Studies. 














nomic and international crises of the thirties 
and forties to the conclusion of World War II. 
In the second of the volumes (ML-4261 and 
MM-881), can be heard the words and clatter of 
the first years of the new post-war era. 


SIMILAR compilation, Hark! The Years!, is 
A a production of Capitol Records (S-282). 
In this recent recording, the contents come from 
two centuries. There are in it the scratchy 
sounds of the earliest phonograph records that 
provide a rare and impressive opportunity to 
re-live happenings at the turn of the century. 
Its emphasis is also political with an interest in 
social change. There is in it a quantity of ma- 
terial that would be useful in connection with 
a background for leading contemporary subjects. 
Approximately the same period is brought to 
ear in Voices of Freedom (ES-1, Educational 
Services, 1702 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C.). Unlike many other recordings, this one 
consists of longer versions of single speeches by 
such prominent Americans as William Jennings 
Bryan, William Howard Taft,, Thomas A. Edi- 
son, Admiral Peary, Theodore Roosevelt, Wood- 
row Wilson, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and Presi- 
dent Truman. 

By far the most detailed collection of audible 
materials is that imported from England by 
London Gramophone Corp. Prelude to Pearl 
Harbor (LLPA-1) dispenses with any of the 
trivia that may characterize other recordings. It 
treats in an exhaustive fashion world-wide 
events from the outbreak of World War II in 
September 1939 to the attack on Pearl Harbor 
in December 1941. There are the usual collec- 
tion of speeches that had earth-shaking conse- 
quences, plus eye-witness accounts of notable 
events of the period. All have been bound to- 
gether with a narration that is both descriptive 
and editorial in content. With the exception of 
the broken-English spoken by actors portraying 
some of the Europeans in the action, this is a 
convincing presentation of an exciting epoch. 
If there should be fears about the length— 
more than two and a half hours—of the record- 
ings, it must be pointed out that the eight 
sides of the long-playing version constitute eight 
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chronologically and geographically separate sub- 
jects. 

The post-war period is covered in almost as 
precise detail in another educationally worth- 
while recording, This Is the UN—Its Actual 
Voices (Tribune Productions, 40 East 49th St., 
New York 17). Starting with the San Francisco 
Conference and concluding with the UN’s par- 
ticipation in Korea, this recording has a definite 
place in any discussion of the United Nations. 
Excerpts of speeches by conspicuous interna- 
tional leaders reveal the actual statements and 
the responsibility of this organization in inter- 
national affairs. Different portions of the pro- 
duction explain the UN’s organization and pur- 
pose; its activities in Palestine, Indonesia, and 
Korea; and its concern for economic and social 
welfare. The narration and editing are excellent 
and give meaning and reality to many remote 
and indistinct subjects. 


HE RCA-Victor recordings of The Quick 

and the Dead make vivid the important 
subject of atomic energy. In them, Bob Hope 
is featured as the tax-payer anxious to learn 
about the principles and future of nuclear fis- 
sion. His informant is William L. Laurence, 
prize-winning science-editor of the New York 
Times. From their conversation comes an ex- 
planation that includes the re-enactment of the 
development and use of atomic power. The 
Atom Bomb (WDM-1507, LM-1129, DM-1507) 
provides an understandable account of the back- 
ground of atomic energy. The Hydrogen Bomb 
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(WDM-1508, LM-1130, DM-1508) is a discussion 
of the anticipated future steps in atomic war. 
fare and the actual peacetime uses of nuclear 
fission. Well-known personalities and now-his. 
toric events are again brought to life in this 
realistic and gripping presentation. 

It must be obvious, from the foregoing, that 
recent recordings on contemporary affairs haye 
been produced to reach a large and general 
public. The specific needs of schools, and par. 
ticularly the problems course, have been quite 
largely ignored. Nevertheless, there is a steady 
stream of audible materials that could have , 
definite contribution to social studies education, 
These are the successful network documentary 
broadcasts that have dramatized many current 
problems. Of these, only The Quick and the 
Dead has been made available in permanent 
form. Broadcasters are fulfilling only partially 
their public responsibility when they do not 
make available for school use, by sale, rental, 
or loan, transcription of educationally useful 
programs. The individual teacher, of course, can 
remedy the situation through his own action or 
that of the audio offices of a school system. The 
private recording, “off the air,” of worthwhile 
broadcasts can be an effective substitute for the 
commercially produced recording or transcrip. 
tion. The cost may be greater for the home 
recording and the expenditure of time will cer. 
tainly be greater than for the purchase of the 
manufactured version; however, it does provide 
the opportunity for using in the classroom an 
effective teaching aid. 





FIGHTING INFLATION 
(Continued from page 122) 


new securities the Government has to sell to 
buyers, the fewer the number of buyers remain- 
ing to whom the Federal Reserve can make 
reserve-absorbing sales of securities. On occasion, 
the Reserve System may even have to engage in 
reserve-creating purchases of the new Govern- 
ment securities in order to steady the market 
and insure that the Government gets all its 
needed credit. This conflict can only be partially 
overcome by placing attractive terms on the 
new issues and by adroit timing. 

Here is not a new, but a differing, set of cir- 
cumstances which could at times limit the use 


of credit-restraining measures. Let me add a 
preceding footnote, therefore, to whatever direct 
anti-inflationary effects Professor Strayer points 
out for fiscal policy. Fiscal policy can also 
have a potent indirect anti-inflationary effect 
The smaller the Federal deficit (or the larger 
the surplus) in a period of rising prices, the 
greater the freedom of the monetary authorities 
to engage in aggressive and continual action t 
restrain inflationary private credit expansion 4 
well. And, unfortunately, the reverse is also true. 
It is in this environment that we must view the 
monetary policies of today and tomorrow. 
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Notes and News 
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Help Wanted! 


Mr. Robert E. Keohane, who is working on a 
project for the National Council for the Social 
Studies, requests help from social studies teach- 
ers. He would appreciate ‘a description of 200- 
s00 words from any teacher who is using pri- 
mary sources in the teaching of history or other 
social studies (but especially history) below the 
senior-college level.’ Please send your contribu- 
tion to Mr. Keohane, The College, The Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


Vigo County 


President Ralph N. Tirey of Indiana State 
Teachers College and Mrs. Tirey entertained 
the Vigo County Council for the Social Studies 
at a meeting in which a representative of ECA 
who had spent a year in Panama on the Point 
Four Program in Rural Education addressed the 
group. The speaker, Dean J. Erle Grinnell of 
Indiana State Teachers College in Terre Haute, 
illustrated his talk with colored slides. 

Committees were appointed and plans set up 
for revising the constitution. 


Southern California 


I, James Quillen, Education Department, 
Stanford University, Nathan W. Wells, social 
studies department of Gardena High School, T. 
J. Anderson of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Orme W. Phelps, Claremont Men’s Col- 
lege, and J. William Robinson, Department of 
Political Science of Whittier College, were fea- 
tured speakers at the Fall Institutes conducted 
by the Southern California Social Science Asso- 
ciation. —Review Bulletin 


Maryland 


The History Teachers Association of Mary- 
land elected the following officers for the year 
1951-52: President: Donald G. Kaylor, Hagers- 
town Junior College; Vice-President, Kenneth 
G. Horvath, Department of Education, Balti- 
more; Secretary, Zelda B. Brenner, Gwynns 
Falls Park Junior High School, Baltimore; 
Treasurer, George W. Walburn, Catonsville 
High School. Z. B. B. 


New York State Council 


The Annual Winter Conference of the New 
York State Council for the Social Studies was 
held at the Sheraton Hotel in Rochester, Feb- 
ruary 23. The first general session featured 
Albert Parry, Professor of Russian Civilization 
and Language at Colgate University, who spoke 
on the topic “Can We Have Peace with Rus- 
sia?” Section meetings treated the topics “Meth- 
ods of Collecting and Presenting Community 
History,” “The Readjustment Program in New 
York State,” and “Overcoming Obstacles to the 
Effective Use of Audio-Visual Materials.” Speak- 
ers included Blake McKelvey, Harry Spencer, 
and Paul Reed. The luncheon meeting featured 
Eduard C. Lindeman speaking on the topic, 
“The Responsibilities of Teachers in a Trou- 
bled World.” 

Exhibits of commercial materials were a part 
of the meeting which was closed by a business 
session presided over by President John O. Stein- 
berg. E. T. 


Bayou State Chapter 


Newly elected officers of the Bayou State 
Chapter of the National Council in Louisiana 
include H. D. Lawless, Southern University, 
President; James Smith, Bastrop, Vice-President; 
Mrs. Jewell T. Thompson, Baton Rouge, Secre- 
tary; and Mrs. Ollie C. Merrill, Tallulah, Treas- 
urer. O. C. M. 


Civil Defense 


Five members of the National Council for the 
Social Studies served as consultants for the Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration during a 
one-week session at FCDA Staff College in Ol- 
ney, Maryland, during the week of January 20- 
26. Those attending were Stella Kern of Chica- 
go, Shirley Engle of Indiana University, Jack 
Fletcher of Florida, Jonathan C. McLendon of 
Alabama and Victor Pitkin of Connecticut. The 
purpose of the conference to which six depart- 
ments of the NEA sent representatives was to 
draw up a general statement on the implica- 
tions of civil defense for the schools and to draft 
a specific statement for the social studies with 
suggestions as to where and how civil defense 
might he integrated into the curriculum. 
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West Virginia Council 


On March 14 and 15 the West Virginia Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies will hold a meeting 
at the Daniel Boone Hotel in Charleston. The 
theme of the meeting will be “Improving Our 
Competence as Social Studies Teachers.” A Fri- 
day night dinner meeting is planned, together 
with a panel discussion followed by small group 
discussions on Saturday morning. The meeting 
will close with a luncheon session. _D. M. F. 


NCSS Annual Business Meeting 


President Myrtle Roberts presided at the An- 
nual Business Meeting held on November 23 
at the Thirty-First Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies in Detroit. 
Items on the agenda included election of officers 
for 1952, reports from the Executive Secretary, 
the editor of Social Education, and chairmen 
of the following NCSS standing committees: 
Publications Committee, Curriculum Commit- 
tee, Audio-Visual Committee, Academic Free- 
dom Committee, and Membership Committee. 

The results of the election of officers for 1952 
were published in the February issue of Social 
Education. Following are the reports of the 
Audio-Visual Committee and the Curriculum 
Committee. Reports of other committees will 
appear in a later issue of Social Education. 


Audio-Visual Committee Report 


William H. Hartley, chairman of the Audio- 
Visual Committee reported the following major 
activities for 1951: 

1. The Committee continued sponsorship and 
editing of the “Sight and Sound in Social 
Studies” department of Social Education, now 
in its tenth year. 

2. In collaboration with officials and the 
technical staff of Teaching Film Custodians the 
Committee has continued to produce excerpted 
versions of feature films. A sub-committee meets 
in New York monthly to view films of signifi- 
cance to social studies and to advise concerning 
the cutting and editing of these films for use 
in social studies classes. A complete list of these 
films may be obtained by writing to Teaching 
Film Custodians, 25 West 43 Street, New York 
18, New York. 

3. The Audio-Visual Committee received an 
award from the editors of Scholastic Magazine 
for its part in editing the film Due Process of 
Law Denied. 


4. “How To Use a Motion Picture” from the 
How To Do It Series was revised. 

5. With recommendations and _ suggestion; 
made by members of the Committee, the chair. 
man prepared a chapter on audio-visual ma. 
terials for the forthcoming bulletin The Socig) 
Studies in the Middle Grades. 

6. The Committee has been called upon by 
several producers of filmstrips for reaction to 
current productions and advice concerning ma. 
terial in this field. 

7- The Audio-Visual Committee is a cooperat. 
ing member of the Junior Town Meeting League 
which sponsors open forum techniques in the 
classroom, assemblies, and on the air. 

8. The Audio-Visual Committee sponsored a 
general session of “What’s New in Audio-Visual 
Material for Social Studies” at the Detroit meet- 
ing of the NCSS. 

Members of the Audio-Visual Committee for 
1951 were William H. Hartley, W. Kenneth 
Fulkerson, Harris Harvill, Clyde F. Kohn, Fred. 
erick H. Stutz, Kenneth B. Thurston, Lewis 
Paul Todd, and William G. Tyrreil. 


Curriculum Committee 


Helen McCracken Carpenter, chairman of the 
Curriculum Committee for 1951, reported the 
following activities for 1951: 

The Curriculum Committee held a meeting in 
New York City on January 26-27, 1951 to ‘sa 
and organize the year’s work. Loretta Klee and 
William G. Tyrrell met with the Committee to 
discuss the curriculum series publications which 
they are preparing. At this meeting sub-com- 
mittees on various projects were organized. The 
chairmen met with the NCSS “Publications 
Planning Committee in New York City, Febru- 
ary 9-10 and presented recommendations of the 
Curriculum Committee to that group. A final 
meeting of the Committee was held on Novem 
ber 22 in connection with the NCSS Detroit 
meeting. 

This past year Social Studies for Young Ado 
lescents, edited by Julian Aldrich, was published. 
Two publications are now well along in progress. 
They are Social Studies for Older Children 
being edited by Loretta Klee; and Social Studies 
for Young Adults being edited by William 6. 
Tyrrell. Three other projected publications art 
in the survey and outline stage with editors yet to 
be selected. These are Social Studies for Older 
Adolescents, with the outline being developed 
by Eunice Johns and Frank J. Dressler, Jr: 
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Social Studies and the Problems Approach, 
with S. P. McCutchen developing the outline; 
and The Place of Social Studies in the Common 
Learnings Program, for which Maurice Ahrens 
is outlining a draft proposal. 

This past year an effort has been made to 
acquaint members with the work of the Com- 
mittee through the columns of “Notes and 
News” in Social Education. The May issue of 
Social Education carried an article by Julian 
Aldrich on Social Studies for Young Adolescents. 
The Committee also secured William B. Fink 
and Dorothy McClure Fraser to prepare an 
article for Social Education on recent curricular 
publications useful to social studies teachers. 

The Committee also cooperated in helping 
the chairman of the gist Annual Meeting in 
program plans and assuming leadership responsi- 
bilities for a number of section meetings. 

The personnel of the Curriculum Committee 
for 1951 was Helen McCracken Carpenter, 
Maurice Ahrens, Julian Aldrich, Elsie Beck, 
Frank J. Dressler, Jr., Harold D. Drummond, 
Eunice Johns, William B. Fink, Dorothy Mc- 
Clure Fraser, and Marlow Markert. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The Middle States Council 


The Middle States Council for the Social 
Studies will hold its next meeting at Hagers- 
town, Maryland, on May 2 and 3, with the 
public schools of that city and the History 
Teachers Association of Maryland as co-sponsors. 
Recent studies in geography, economics, and 
political science will be featured, and study 
groups will be held on teaching problems at 
the elementary, secondary, and college levels. 

This meeting will be the second half of the 
year’s program on “Man and Society: Recent 
Studies in the Social Sciences.” The first half of 
the program was held at Newark, New Jersey, 
in December, and stressed recent studies in 
United States history, social psychology, and 
anthropology. 

Copies of the 1951 Proceedings, “Focus on 
Foreign Policy,” are now available at $1. per 
copy from George Oeste, Germantown High 
School, Germantown, Philadelphia 44, Pa. L.S.K. 


Contributors to this issue: Ethel Ray, Ollie C. Merrill, 
Zelda B. Brenner, Elizabeth Turner, Dorothy McClure 
Fraser, Leonard S. Kenworthy. 





LOCAL BIOGRAPHY LENDS REALISM 


(Continued from page 117) 


Jim new insight into the Westward Movement. 

During the last war, a group of social studies 
people from all over the country agreed that 
“Realism will be enhanced by recognizing that 
the problems of our time are the problems of 
human beings living in a particular culture pat- 
tern”; it also recommended “explicit attention 
to the great figures in American history.” It 
seems to this writer that we also need to give 
explicit attention to the horde of minor figures 
that represent the available biographical data 
of any community. Seventeen-seventy-six seems a 
long time ago, but if a man who had once fished 
a boy’s favorite trout stream, swum in his swim- 
ming hole, and lived in his town, had been a 


es 


“The Social Studies Look Beyond the War, A State- 
ment of Postwar Policy prepared by an Advisory Commis- 
‘ion of the National Council for the Social Studies, pp. 31 
and 27, 


member of the Continental Congress and signed 
the Declaration of Independence—or if such a 
man had been only an obscure private in the 
Continental Line—that whole period of history 
would become more real. 

It is difficult for a third grader to comprehend 
an era devoid of automobiles or airplanes. A 
trip to the local museum, to a farm, or to a 
blacksmith shop, or a talk with a man whose 
father had been a blacksmith, might bring the 
world of the horse and buggy within the realiza- 
tion of many a small boy or girl. 

Every community has data about men and 
women that can be used to make the past more 
real. If there are old manuscripts, a local mu- 
seum, a county historical society, the task be- 
comes easier. Without them, however, dozens of 
examples of illustrative data can be discovered 
by any teacher with imagination and understand- 
ing of their potential worth. 














Pamphlets and Government Publications 


Ralph A. Brown 











Pan American Day 


The hemisphere-wide observance of Pan 
American Day will be April 14. Throughout 
the United States, especially in localities where 
there is a Spanish-speaking population group, 
Pan American Day is frequently made the oc- 
casion for intercultural emphasis in study groups 
and other adult programs as well as in school 
and community celebrations. We are glad of the 
opportunity, therefore, to bring you the follow- 
ing list of materials that are available from the 
Pan American Union, Washington 6, D.C. 


Study Kits 


There are twenty-three study kits, prepared 
for both school and community use. The ma- 
terials vary in reading difficulty but few of them 
probably, could be used widely below the senior 
high school. The first four titles are listed be- 
low; the other nineteen deal with the study of 
individual countries. (25 cents each.) 


The Organization of American States and the Pan 
American Union. 

Introduction to Latin America. 

Foods and Flowers of the Americas. 

Christmas in Latin America. 

Other publications include: 

An American Capital Series. Consists of well printed 
and illustrated pamphlets dealing with 12 of the capital 
cities. 10 cents each pamphlet. 

An American Nation Series. Consists of nineteen pam- 
phlets similar in design and content to the above, dealing 
with the individual countries. 10 cents each. 

A Commodity Series. Illustrated pamphlets devoted to: 
coffee, copper, rubber, sugar, tagua, tin, tonka beans, and 
Yerba Mate. 10 cents each. 

A Fine Arts Series. Consists of the following three 
titles: Art in Latin America, a collection of articles, 
with many interesting illustrations, on art from pre-Co- 
lonial to modern times, 91 p.; Literature in Latin America, 
an anthology of Latin American prose and poetry in 
English translation, 112 p.; Music of Latin America, a 
survey from pre-Colonial times to the present, illustrated 
with music and portraits of musicians, with bibliography 
and selective lists of songs and records, 67 p. 

The In Our Hemisphere Series. Booklets containing sto- 
ries about outstanding features and events in the Ameri- 
cas (10 cents each): 

No. 1, The Chinchilla and the Tapir; The Lordly 

Llama and Its Relatives. 

No. 2. Three South American Rivers; 

Builders; Great Ladies. 

No. 3. Glimpses of Latin America at Play; The Boli- 

varian Games, 


International 


—— 


No. 4. Orchids for the World: Gold and Silver Sou, 
of the Border; Cacao, Tapioca, and Brazil Nuts, 

Recent References on Latin America for Students, Min. 
eographed, 5 p.; free. Teachers of the twelfth-grade pr} 
lems course might find use for the following releass 
These will be sent free to school libraries on request: 

Council of the Organization of American State 
Abridged Minutes of the Special Meeting to Consider th 
Korean Situation, June 28, 1950. 

Council of the Organization of American States Acting 
Provisionally as Organ of Consultation; Decisions Take, 
at the Meeting Held on April 8, 1950. 

A Special Series for Young Readers. Illustrated pan. 
phlets designed for the elementary grades. 10 cents each, 
The titles are: 

Balboa. 

Bernardo O'Higgins. 

Cabéza de Vaca’s Great Journey. 
Colonial Cities of Spanish America. 
Five Birds of Latin America. 
Francisco Pizarro. 

Hernan Cortés. 

José Artigas. 

José Bonifacio. 

José de San Martin. 

Simon Bolivar. 

The Amazon. 

The Araucanians. 

The Aztec People. 

The Guano Islands of Peru. 

The Incas. 

The Mayas, 

The Panama Canal. 

The Pan American Highway. 
Transportation in the Other Americas. 

Teaching Aids. One of the most valuable features 0 
this large booklet is a thirteen-page “Teaching Unit on th 
Organization of American States.” It also includes sections 
on Latin American Children’s Books in English Transl: 
tion, Recent Books about Latin America, References on 
Games in Latin America, a Selective List of Latin Amer: 
can Song Books, a Selective List of Phonograph Record 
of Latin American Music Available in the United States 
Maps and Charts of Latin America, and A Few Sources ol 
Crafts and Foods from Latin America, 40 p. 10 cents. 


Life Adjustment Materials 


Frequent mention has been made in this de 
partment of the various publications of the 
Science Research Associates, 57 West Grand 
Avenue, Chicago 10. Three of their recent pub 
lications, each in a different series, are worth 
consideration. 

Per G. Stensland and Larry Dennis have wit 
ten a pamphlet that belongs in the library 
every social studies teacher: Keeping Up With 
the News (40 cents). We all agree that a free 
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PAMPHLETS AND GOVERNMENT 


responsible press is one of the most effective 
safeguards a democracy can possess. But, in 
order to remain free, the press must have a 
responsible and thinking readership. This book- 
let helps young people become aware of their 
responsibility in keeping up with the news and 
becoming thoughtful readers. It tells what news- 
papers are trying to do, the problems they face, 
what factors can alter the news, and how young 

ple can form their own opinions about im- 

rtant local and national issues as they read 
about them in their newspapers. The content, 
appearance and style of writing all combine to 
make this a most useful pamphlet. 

This year SRA has inaugurated a new series 
called Junior Life Adjustment Booklets. De- 
signed especially for junior high school (and 
more mature pupils in grades five and six) these 
booklets promise to fill a real need. Bernice L. 
Neugarten and Paul J. Misner have co-authored 
Getting Along in School (40 cents). Not only 
does this booklet discuss the importance of 
school, but it gives many practical suggestions 
on how to become a better student, budgeting 
time, improving reading and study habits, tak- 
ing tests, and co-operating with the teacher. 

Social studies teachers are becoming increas- 
ingly conscious of the importance of reading 
skill in their classroom instruction. This is good. 
But it is also true that we are tending to forget 
the role of speaking as a “social studies” skill. 
Charles Van Riper’s Helping Children Talk 
Better (40 cents) tells both parents and teachers 
how they can help a child to speak better and 
to avoid speech defects. This pamphlet should 
prove especially useful in the lower elementary 
grades. 


Propaganda 


Propaganda: Battle for Men’s Minds (News- 
week Club and Educational Bureau, 152 West 
42nd Street, New York 18. 25 cents) is a folio- 
size, 22-page booklet. Prepared especially for adult 
study and discussion groups, teachers of modern 
problems courses should find it very useful. It 
contains a brief but suggestive list of books, pam- 
phiets, and magazine articles pertinent to the 
topic. 


The Round Table 


The weekly bulletins that carry the content 
of the Chicago Round Table broadcast (The 
University of Chicago Round Table, University 
of Chicago, Chicago 37; 10 cents each; $3.00 per 
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year) continue to be, in most cases, useful to 
both teachers and students. It seems to this 
writer that where a teacher has a sufficient 
budget for such things these bulletins should be 
bound and preserved. Four recent issues will 
illustrate their usefulness: 

No. 711—November 11, 1951. The Politics of Disarma- 
ment. As discussed by Louis Gottschalk, Hans J. Morgen- 
thau and Charles Mowat, including “Statements on and 
Proposals for Disarmament” by Winston Churchill, Presi- 
dent Auriol, President Truman, Dean Acheson and Foreign 
Minister Vishinsky. 

No. 712—November 18, 1951. How Prudent is American 
Foreign Policy? As discussed by Herman Finer, Walter 
Johnson and Hans J. Morgenthau, including Edward 
Crankshaw’s “Paying the Price for Peace.” 

No. 713—November 25, 1951. Atomic Weapons and 
National Defense. As discussed by Joseph E. Mayer, Fred- 
erick Seitz and Harold C. Urey, including Senator Brien 
McMahon's “Atomic Weapons and Defense.” 

No. 714—December 2, 1951. Should the United Nations 
Be Revised? As discussed by Walter Johnson, Brunson 
MacChesney and Quincy Wright, including Senator Paul 
H. Douglas’ “United to Enforce Peace.” 


Inter-Group Relations 


The Community Relations Service, 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, is offering free copies 
of three useful pamphlets: 

Joseph Stocker’s Dr. Holmes of Arizona; A 
Tribute to the Arizona Council for Civic Unity 
is reprinted from the September issue of The 
Survey. This eleven-page booklet is an encourag- 
ing story of what a civic unity council, or similar 
organization, can accomplish; it is also a stimu- 
lating story of personal leadership. Boys and 
girls of America might well “meet” Dr. Fred 
Holmes who retired from a lucrative medical 
practice at the age of 58 to devote the rest of 
his life to community service. 

Charles Abrams’ The Time Bomb That Ex- 
ploded in Cicero, reprinted from the November 
Commentary, is a challenging article on the race 
riots in Cicero last June. This should prove 
equally useful in communities where there are 
strained white-Negro relations and in areas 
where the race problem is so far removed as to 
seem academic only. 

The People Take the Lead is a record of 
progress in Civil Rights between 1947 and 1952. 


On the World Front 


Three reprints from The Department of State 
Bulletin cost five cents each from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, and 
would seem to be potentially useful in the mod- 
ern problems course. 
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Dean Rusk, “The Case Against Communist Aggression 
in Korea,” Department of State Publication 4418: Far 
Eastern Series 53; 4 p. 

Harold F, Linder, “Economic Relations Between East- 
ern and Western Europe,” Department of State Publica- 
tion 4300: European and British Commonwealth Series 
$2; $ P- 

Dean Rusk, “The Underlying Principles of Far Eastern 
Policy,” Department of State Publication 4417: Far East- 
ern Series 52; 4 p. 


Material on Intercultural Relations 


Checklists of material to be included in this 
month's bibliography have been disappointingly 
few. We are, therefore, prefacing this brief bibli- 
ography with the names and addresses of two 
dozen organizations which have material, some 
of it free, of interest to social studies teachers 
concerned with this topic: 


American Civil Liberties Union, 170 Fifth Ave., New York 
10. 

American Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C, 

American Council on Race Relations, 4901 Ellis Ave., 
Chicago 15. 

American Friends Service Committee, 20 South 12 St., 
Philadelphia 7. 

American Jewish Committee, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 
16. 

American Jewish Congress—Commission on Community 
Inter-relationships, 212 West 50 St., New York 19. 

American Labor Education Service, Inc., 1776 Broadway, 
New York 19. 

American Libraries Association, 50 East Huron St., Chicago 
11. 

Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B’rith, 212 Fifth Ave., 
New York 10. 

Bureau of Intercultural Education, 157 West 13 St., New 
York 10. 

C.1.0. Committee to Abolish Discrimination, 718 Jackson 
Place, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Common Council for American University, Inc., 20 West 
40 St., New York 18. 

Community Relations Service, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 
16. 

Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, Inc., 
297 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 

Jewish Labor Committee, 175 East Broadway, New York 2. 

Mayor’s Committee on Human Relations, 54 West Hub- 
bard St., Chicago 10. 

National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, 20 West 40 St., New York 18. 

National Catholic Welfare Conference, 1312 Massachusetts 
Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C, 

National Community Relations Advisory Council, 295 
Madison Ave., New York 17. 

National Conference of Christians and Jews, 281 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16. 

National Council for a Permanent F.E.P.C., 930 F St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 

National Urban League, 1133 Broadway, New York 21. 

Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 38 St., New York 16. 

Youth Division, National Social Welfare Assembly, 134 
East 56 St., New York. 


American Council on Education (address above): 

An Experiment in International Cultural Relations 
By Harold E. Snyder and George E. Beauchamp. 112 p; 
$1.50. This booklet is a report of the staff of the Commi. 
sion on the Occupied Areas. Definitely not something fo; 
pupil use, it is worth the attention of teachers working in 
this area, 


Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith (ad. 
dress above). All Freedom Pamphlets, about 4o 
p.; 25 cents each: 

Civil Rights: Barometer of Democracy. By Edward J. 
Sparling. 

Danger in Discord: Origins of Anti-Semitism in the 
United States. By Oscar and Mary F. Handlin. 

Group Dynamics and Social Action, By Kenneth DP, 
Benne, Leland P. Bradford and Ronald Lippitt. 

How Do You Talk About People? By Irving J. Lee, 

Peoples of the Southwest: Patterns of Freedom and 
Prejudice. By W. Henry Cooke. 

The Negro in Postwar America. By Arnold M. Rose, 

The School-Centered Community. By S. E, Torsten 
Lund. 


The Combined Book Exhibit, 950 University 
Ave., New York 52: 

Learning to Live: Basic Relationships of Life; a book- 
list for supplementary reading in the Combined Book 
Exhibit. By Christine B. Gilbert, Jean Betzner and Thomas 
J. McLaughlin. 56 p.; free. This is an extremely valuable 
and useful, annotated booklist that social studies teachers 
should procure before it goes out of print. At a dollar 
this would be a good bargain; at “for free,” you mustn't 
miss it, 


Fellowship Publications, 21 Audubon Ave., New 
York 32: 

Erasing the Color Line. By George M. Houser. 63 p. 
40 cents, 


Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 38 St., New 
York 16: 

Human Welfare Specialized Agencies of the UN. By 
Fred L. Hadsel. Foreign Policy Reports. Volume 23, No 
22. February 1, 1948. 10 p.; 25 cents. 

Only By Understanding. By William G. Carr. Headline 
Series, No. 52. 64 p.; 35 cents. 

Technical Specialized Agencies of the UN. By Fred L. 
Hadsel. Foreign Policy Reports, Volume 23, No. 17. No- 
vember 15, 1947. 10 p.; 25 cents. 


National Recreation Association, 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10: 

Fiesta—The South American Way. 8 p.; 15 cents. 

Friends Through Recreation. 15 p.; 25 cents. 

Our Neighbors to the South. Mimeographed. 7 p.; 15 
cents. 


Oxford Book Co., 222 Fourth Ave., New York 3: 
Oxford Social Studies Pamphlets. 60 p. each; 30 cen’ 

each: 
Minorities in the United States. By Leonard B, Irwin. 
Religion in America, By W. Seward Salisbury. 
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Sight and Sound in Social Studies 


William H. Hartley 








—_—_— 


Our Government in Sight 
and Sound 


Following suggestions made at the annual 
convention of the National Council for the So- 
cial Studies held last November in Detroit, this 
month's issue of the “Sight and Sound in the 
Social Studies’ department presents a summary 
listing of the principal films and filmstrips of 
value in a study of our government. It is es- 
pecially appropriate that this list should be pre- 
sented at this time, for with an election in the 
offing, teachers and students will be searching 
for materials which will answer questions con- 
cerning their governmental organization. Strictly 
speaking, this list deals with the mechanics of 
our governmental structure in a general fashion. 
It does not list all the materials which show the 
functioning of each branch and bureau. Most 
of the material is aimed at the upper grades 
and secondary school. When the material is 
more suitable to college or adult audiences, note 
has been made of this fact. 

In listing motion pictures, the producer’s 
name is given along with his sale price. To rent 
these films, contact your nearest film library. 
Filmstrips are not usually rented, but sale prices 
are furnished with the list which follows. All 
motion pictures are 16 mm. sound. All filmstrips 
are 35 mm. silent except in several instances 
where note has been made of sound filmstrips. 


Our Government in Motion 
Pictures 


Academy Films, Box 3088, Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia. 


State Legislature. 22 minutes; rent: $6. How a state 
legislature passes laws, 


A. F. Films, Inc., Room 1001, 1600 Broadway, 
New York 19. 

“Economic Recovery Program,” a series of films avail- 
able on a free-loan basis, which shows how the program 
's working. Titles include: History of a Rescue, Life Must 
Go On, My Trip Abroad, Telling The Story, This Is 
Recovery, Years of Decision. 


Citizens Commission for the Hoover Report, 15 
West 46th St., New York 19. 
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What Price Government? 20 minutes; sale: $20. A tour 
of our governmental agencies in Washington and elsewhere 
complete with an analysis of the need for greater efficiency. 


Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1. 


Are You a Good Citizen? 10 minutes; sale: black-and- 
white, $50; color, $100. A town seeks its ideal citizen and 
in the search the audience is told of the outstanding charac- 
teristics of a good citizen. 

Basic Court Procedures. 1314 minutes; sale: black-and- 
white, $62.50; color, $125. Deals with the steps in a 
criminal case and explains legal safeguards. 

Federal Taxation. 10 minutes; sale: black-and-white, 
$50; color, $100. How the United States Government raises 
money through income taxes, excise taxes, luxury taxes, 
and the like. 

How We Elect Our Representatives. 10 minutes; sale: 
black-and-white, $50; color, $100. Explains step-by-step the 
procedures of registration, primaries, electioneering, voting, 
counting the ballots, 

Law and Social Controls. 10 minutes; sale: black-and- 
white, $50; color, $100. Why laws are necessary, the type 
of laws we have and how they work on the various levels 
of government. 

Our Basic Civil Rights. 1314 minutes; black-and-white; 
sale. Reviews the rights of American citizens and shows 
how they are protected by our courts. 

Our Living Constitution. 10 minutes; sale: black-and- 
white, $50; color, $100. How our rights and duties today 
are defined and outlined by the constitution. 

Our Living Declaration of Independence. 15 minutes; 
sale: black-and-white, $75; color, $150. Pictures the ex- 
periences of an immigrant in our country as he learns 
how the principles of the Declaration of Independence 
operate in America today. 

Political Parties. 10 minutes; sale: black-and-white, 
$50; color, $100. This film shows how political parties 
serve the voter on the local level. 

Powers of Congress. 10 minutes; sale: black-and-white, 
$50; color, $100. What would happen if Congress no longer 
existed is the approach and to develop an understanding 
of how important this body is in our everyday lives. 

President’s Cabinet. 10 minutes; sale: black-and-white, 
$50; color, $100. 

Public Opinion in Our Democracy. 10 minutes; sale: 
black-and-white, $50; color, $100. Shows the importance of 
the individual’s opinion in our country and offers sug- 
gestions concerning the formation of sound opinions. 

The Federal Government. 13 minutes; sale: black-and- 
white, $62.50; color, $125. An outline of the branches of 
government, balance of power, and the federal agencies. 

The Supreme Court. 10 minutes; sale: black-and-white 
$50; color, $100, The place of the Supreme Court in our 
legal system. Traces a case through lower courts to Su- 
preme Court. 

Why We Respect the Law. 1314 minutes; sale: black- 
and-white, $62.50; color, $125. A practical example of the 
place of law in the lives of high school students. The 
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general theory of law is explained to the students by a 
lawyer. 


Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, Illinois. 

Democracy. 11 minutes; sale: $50; rent: $2.50. Discusses 
the importance of shared respect and shared power in the 
democratic way of life and shows how they depend upon a 
balanced economic distribution and enlightenment. 

Federal Reserve System. 20 minutes; sale: $85; rent: 
$4.50. Shows how the Federal Reserve System came into 
being, why it was necessary, the part played by President 
Wilson and Carter Glass, and how it functions today. 

Property Taxation, 11 minutes; sale: $50; rent: $2.50. 
Deals largely with local taxation, shows the mathematics 
of the application of the tax rate, and shows what taxes 
are used for. 


Films Incorporated, Instructional Films Di- 


vision, 351 West 4ist St., New York 18. 


A Day in Congress. 18 minutes; sale: $80. How the 
members of Congress spend their day in their offices, com- 
mittee meetings and on the floor of House and Senate. 


Government Films Department, United World 
Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New York 2g. 


Banking on The Land. 24 minutes; color; sale: $125.01. 
Why and how the government sets up cooperative banks 
to aid the farmer. 

County Government. 28 minutes; sale: $43.89. Westches- 
ter County, New York is used as an example of how the 
people of the United States manage their local affairs. 
Shows the manner of electing officials, the duties of these 
officials and the relation of the local units of governments 
to state and national governments. 

Tuesday in November. 20 minutes; sale: $28.56. Elec- 
tion Day in an American town is here pictured as voters 
go to the polls, cast their ballot and the results are an- 
nounced. 

Voices of the People. 18 minutes; sale: $24.26. This 
film shows the Freedom Train touring the United States. 
Then emphasizes the ideas of freedom of speech, press 
and religion contained in the train’s documents. 


Knowledge Builders, 625 Madison Ave., New 
York 22. 


Our National Government. 11 minutes; rent: $2. Gives 
the historical background for our federal system and 
shows how it functions today. 


March of Time Forum Films, 36 East Lexington 
Ave., New York 17. 

The F.B.I. 17 minutes; sale: $55. Take an actual case 
and shows how the F.B.I. caught a criminal. 

T-Men of The Treasury Department. 18 minutes; sale: 
$55. How the T-Men ferret out smugglers and other law- 
breakers, 

“Your Government Series,” a set of g films, 10 minutes 
each; sale per set: $100. This series of films shows the func- 
tion of the executive, the legislative and the judicial 
branches of our government. The titles are: The Presi- 
dency, The Supreme Court, and The Congress. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text-Film Department, 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18. 





SOCIAL EDUCATION 


On Guard. 17 minutes; sale: $80. How the F.B.I. pro. 
tects us from foreign agents. 

On Watch. 17 minutes; sale: $80. Explains the unific. 
tion of the armed services and pictures the greater eff. 
ciency this has made possible. 


National Association of Manufacturers, Motion 
Picture Department, 14 West 49th St., Ney 
York 2o. 


Joe Turner, American. 27 minutes; free-loan. An Ameri. 
can business man realizes the importance of active partici. 
pation in local government when his grandson dies of ap 
illness contracted from poor city water. 


Pictorial Films Inc., 105 East 106th St., New 
York 29. 


How A Bill Becomes A Law. 22 minutes; sale: $60, 
Traces the federal lawmaking process from introduction 
of a bill to its enactment into law. 


Teaching Films Custodians, 25 West 43rd St, 
New York 18. 


Inside The Federal Bureau of Investigation. 10 minutes; 
sale: apply. How G-Men are trained, the record service 
of the F.B.I. and how this organization apprehended 
criminals. 

Social Security. 10 minutes; sale: apply. How the origi- 
nal Social Security Act affects the citizens of the United 
States. 

The Mint. 1014 minutes; sale: apply. A visit to the 
San Francisco mint where we see money being designed 
and manufactured. 

The Story That Couldn’t Be Printed. 11 minutes; sale: 
apply. This is a reenactment of the John Peter Zenger 
incident, emphasizing the establishment of the freedom 
of the press in America. 

United States Treasury. 10 minutes; sale: apply. One 
of the “Washington Parade Series” which takes the audi- 
ence on tours through government agencies. 


Union Films, 111 West 88th St., New York 24. 


Deadline For Action. 40 minutes; rental: $7.50. Shows 
the pressures brought on Congress by various groups and 
emphasizes the need for every citizen to be alert to th 
need for political action. 


University of Washington, Instructional Ma 
terials Center, Seattle 5, Washington. 


Trial By Jury. 30 minutes; rental: $3.25. Traces 2 
damage suit from beginning to decision, Explains each 
step in the trial. 


University of Wisconsin, Bureau of Visual In 
struction, 1312 West Johnson St., Madison 6, 
Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin Makes Its Laws. 30 minutes; color; sale 
$165. Traces a Wisconsin law from its inception to is 
final passage, signing by the governor and testing by the 
state courts, 


Young America Films, Inc., 18 East 41st St, 
New York 17. 


Meet Your Federal Government. 15 minutes; sale: $%5 
An escorted tour through the government buildings 
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Washington with the places of the various departments 
in our federal set-up explained. 


Our Government in Filmstrips 


Creative Arts Studio, Inc., 1200 Eye St., N.W., 
Washington 5, D.C. 

“Growth of Democracy Series.” Set of 8 filmstrips; sale: 
$3.50. Titles are: Department of Agriculture, Department 
of Commerce, Department of the Interior, Department of 


| Treasury, Government For the People, Our Democratic 


Government, Post Office Department, U. S. Public Health. 


Curriculum Films Inc., 41-17 Crescent St., Long 
Island City 1, New York, 


“Citizenship Series.” Set of 8 filmstrips; color; sale: 
per set, $26.80; each $3.50. Drawings show how citizens 
of “Fairtown” carry out their responsibilities. Titles in- 
clude: Being Active in Citizenship, Citizens in a Democracy, 
Education in a Democracy, Freedom of Speech, Freedom 
of Worship, How Governments Help The People, How 
Laws Protect the Citizen, Test on Rights and Duties. 

“Nature of Democracy Series.” Set of 7 filmstrips; color; 
sale: per set $33.50; each $5.75. The titles are: By and 
For the People, Democracy at Work, Education, Equality 
Before the Law, Freedom of Expression, Freedom of 
Religion, Taking Part in Government. 


Film Publishers Inc., 25 Broad St., New York 4. 


Uncle Sam’s Budget. 50 frames; sale: $3.00. Explains the 
fiscal policy of the United States on an adult level. 


Informative Classroom Pictures Publishers, 40 
Ionia Ave., N.W., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan. 


Our Government. 73 frames; sale: $3.95. Drawings show 
the history and organization of our federal, state and local 
governments, 


Mc-Graw-Hill Book Co., Text-Film Depart- 
ment, 330 West 42nd St., New York 18. 


“American Government Series.” Set of 10 filmstrips; 
sale: per set $45; each $5. Filmstrips on the college level 
to accompany American Federal Government by Ferguson 
and McHenry, Titles are Congress: Organization and Pro- 
cedure, Constitution—Principles and Methods of Change, 
Federal Courts and Law Enforcement, Federal Finance, 
Federal System—Theory and Federal-State Relations, For- 
eign Relations, Political Parties and Elections, President: 
Office and Powers, Public Administration and Civil 
Service. 


New York Times, Office of Educational Activi- 
lies, 229 West 43rd St., New York 18. 

President is Elected. 40 frames; sale: $2. Shows how the 
president of the United States was elected in 1948. Explains 
the electoral system. 

USA—The Budget and Taxes. 57 frames; sale: $2. 
How our government raises and spends money. 


Pictorial Events, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 10. 


Bill of Rights, 82 frames; sale: $3.50. An historical sum- 
mary of the events which brought about the Bill of Rights 
‘n our Constitution. 

Constitution of the United States, go frames; sale: $3.50. 
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A historical reconstruction of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, its progress, compromises, and the document which 
it produced, 


Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Democracy Is Home Made, 67 frames; sound; sale: $10. 
This strip illustrates how the home plays an important 
part in civic education. The sound is on a record (78 
r.p.m.) which may be played while the pictures are being 
shown and which puts the message across. 


United States Department of Agriculture, Ex- 
tension Service, Washington 25, D.C. 


Federal Meat Inspection. 42 frames; sale: 50 cents. How 
federal inspectors work and why their services are im- 
portant, 


Young America Films Inc., 18 East 4ist St., 
New York 17. 


“Federal Government Series.” Set of 5 filmstrips; sale: 
per set $12.50; each $3.50. A secondary school series treat- 
ing the following topics: Department of Agriculture, De- 
partment of Interior, Our Congress, Our Federal Govern- 
ment, Post Office Department. 


Helpful Articles 


Cypher, Irene F. “Planning Schools In Which Newer Edu- 
cational Materials Can Be Used.” The Nation’s Schools 
49:68; January 1952. Report on a sub-committee of the 
NEA Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, which is 
examining school needs in buildings. 

James, Linnie B. “The Teaching of Hypothetical Maps.” 
The Journal of Geography 50:361-366; December 1951. 
A device for increasing knowledge of geographic rela- 
tionships and for diagnosis of individual difficulties in 
map reading. 

Leone, Olga and Lupone, O. J. “An In-Service Project De- 
velops a Visual-Aids Program.” The Elementary School 
Journal 52:145-152; November 1951. Describes the steps 
taken to bring about a more efficient use of audio-visual 
materials in a school program. 

Malter, Morton. “Methods For Indicating The True Sizes 
of Pictured Objects.” The Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology ‘42:409-420; November 1951. The author con- 
cludes that Grade VI pupils profit from the use of 
numerical terms describing the size of an object rather 
than comparing it with familiar objects. 

Nettles, Debbie G. “Our Doll Unit.” The Grade Teacher 
69:32-33, 74; January 1952. How dolls serve as visual 
aids in the primary grades. 

Philbrick, Allen and Mayer, Harold, “A Technique for 
Visual Examination of Associations of Areal Patterns.” 
The Journal of Geography 50: 367-373; December 1951. 
By projecting slides on a common base map, the authors 
are able to show more than one pattern in a single map. 

Witty, Paul. “Television and the High School Student.” 
Education 72: 243-251; December 1951. An investigation 
of likes and dislikes in programs, and the effects of TV 
on reading and school grades. 

Wood, Sara Mae “Life With the Eskimos.” Instructor 61: 
go, 68; January 1952. An interesting example of the use 
of construction activities in a fourth grade social 
studies unit. 
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U.S.A. THE PERMANENT REVOLUTION. By the 
Editors of Fortune and Russel W. Davenport. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, 1951 xvii 267 p. 
$1.50. 

The American democratic experiment was the 
subject of many analyses by political scientists 
and students of democracy during the nineteenth 
century. The world then was both friendly to- 
ward and interested in the young republic and 
followed with enthusiasm what was said and writ- 
ten about it. To many it seemed to fulfill the 
dreams of philosophers and the hopes of the 
common man. 

The pictures has changed considerably since 
then. Two disastrous wars and a serious depres- 
sion have left doubts in the minds of many as to 
whether this republic had either the vitality or 
the faith to survive the attacks of totalitarianism. 

The editors of Fortune undertake a rather 
difficult task when they try to assure us and the 
world that American democracy based on a re- 
vised form of capitalism not only has vitality, 
but that it is also the guardian of the great “uni- 
versals” by which it has always lived and which 
most of the world is just now discovering, and 
furthermore, that this democracy is worthy of 
the position of leadership which it has very re- 
luctantly accepted. 

The authors state as one of the basic hopes for 
this book, that it should serve ‘“‘as an adequate 
introduction to a general reconsideration, in 
modern terms, of certain truths about America.” 
This implies that some of the facts and assump- 
tions may be challenged and that other inter- 
pretations may follow which could serve to clarify 
even more an understanding of the American 
Way of Life. 

With this fundamental purpose in mind, some 
of the chapter headings: The American Way of 
Life, The American Proposition, The American 
System, The Transformation of American 
Capitalism, The United States Labor Movement, 
The Political Parties, The Problems of Free Men, 
Individualism Comes of Age, The United States 
Foreign Policy and Have We Any Friends? Even 
though the topics are somewhat disconnected the 
presentation of each chapter is both interesting 
and significant. It may be that too much of an 
optimistic tone prevails throughout the book, 
for in spite of many evidences of progress toward 


—— 


a working democracy, there is still a woeful jp. 
difference to political responsibility (which show 
itself at each election), while at the same time we 
are subject to waves of hysteria which threaten 
the very bases of a democratic society. 

The need for an adequate interpretation of 
American life and institutions is evident to any 
one traveling abroad, for our most damaging 
advertisers are our tourists and movies. If our 
Western European friends, for example, could 
be impressed with the fact that Americans ar 
not solely interested in skyscrapers and gadget, 
it would be of more value than many thousand; 
of dollars spent on special propaganda. 

The thesis that there must be a moral basis for 


any society which expects to survive is a sound f 


one not always accepted by modern readers 
This book will meet with much approval and 
some disapproval. It cannot be ignored becaus 
it does attempt to state a platform upon whid 
all free people can agree. 

WALTER H. Morr 
George School 
Pennsylvania 


THE RISE AND FALL OF CIVILIZATION. By Shep 


ard B. Clough. New York: McGraw-Hill Book § 
; tures 


' certai 


Co., 1951. xiii + 291 p. $4.50. 
Once, long ago, I heard an angry farmer de 
nounce a township council for putting a tik 


drain down the south side of the road instead f 


of the north side. His language was simple and 
passionate. He had something to say and he 
said it. 

Professor Clough, a distinguished economic 
historian, nowhere shows anger or any other 
emotion in the pages of this superb volume 
What he possesses in common with the farme 
is his ability to make himself understood. Lap- 
guage should be the tool of a writer, a meals 
of communication. Professor Clough never for 
gets the reader. His prose is never careless, neve! 
slipshod, arrogant, foggy. That is one reasot 
why Professor Clough’s dozen works are rea 
and discussed far beyond the smoke of faculty 
clubs and the fire of seminar rooms. It is: 
good thing, surely, to have one’s books read # 
well as praised. ' 

In seven chapters Professor Clough examin 
the interplay of forces in the cultures of Sumet 
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LIVING IN OUR AMERICA 
A Record of Our Country 
History for the Upper Grades 


LIVING IN OUR COMMUNITIES 
BETTER CITIZENS Civics for Young Citizens 


for MAN'S STORY 
World History in Its Geographic Setting 


| SCOTT. FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
Chicago 11 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 


by I. James Quillen and Edward Krug 


by Edward Krug and I. James Quillen 


by T. Walter Wallbank 

Write for free examination materials to see how 
these texts help boys and girls develop deeper 
appreciation of our American democracy and 
grow in understanding of the world we live in. 


San Francisco 5 New York 10 














Egypt, Babylon, Greece, Rome, Western Europe 
in the Middle Ages, the Renaissance and Ref- 
ormation, and the world of the West in modern 
times. He shows that the highest levels of cul- 
tures have been reached when, and only when, 
certain economic conditions have existed. He 
concludes that no advanced form of culture can 
prevail in a primitive or subsistence economy. 
Vigorous economic progress, urban centers, tech- 
nological advances, specialized tools, division of 
labor, gains in production per capita, expansion 
of trade, cooperative effort, ‘the investment of 
present energies for the purpose of future gains,” 
freedom of choice for the individual, these are 
the major characteristics of a highly developed 
economy. They always produce an economic 
surplus which is a necessary basis of any im- 
portant cultural achievement. The inevitable 
corollary, of course, is that if the cultural tradi- 
tion and practice of a society ever ceases to be 
directly related to the people or weakens the 
economic system that made the culture possible, 
then the whole civilization will decline. 
Professor Arnold Toynbee spun out the theme 
of “challenge and response” that has resulted in 
much competent discussion and some useless na- 
tional warfare. Certain historians have impa- 


tiently felt that Professor Toynbee sometimes 
constructed hypotheses to rescue his emotions. 
Professor Clough’s dynamic little book, so co- 
herent and precise, is a direct and insistent chal- 
lenge to the theses of Professor Toynbee. It ex- 
pertly reveals an anatomy of facts that cannot 
be evaded either by lively imagination, subtle 
argument, or the construction of intellectual 
concepts not tied to the realities of the past and 
present. 
GOLDWIN SMITH 

Wayne University 


New VIEWPOINTS IN THE TEACHING OF THE So- 
CIAL StupiEs. Volume 47 Annual Proceedings 
of the Middle States Council for the Social 
Studies, 1949-50. Edited by George I. Oeste. 
Philadelphia, 1951. x + 92 p. $1.00, 

This volume is the latest annual publication 
of the Middle States Council for the Social Stud- 
ies, an organization which has been serving social 
studies teachers since 1903. Writings of the most 
respected social scientists of the country have 
appeared in the Council’s forty-seven Proceed- 
ings. 

ya entitled, New Viewpoints in the 
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The American Adventure 
WAINGER and FRASER 


A new United States history for grades seven and 
eight. Ready soon 


x * * 


American Government Today 
FINCHER, FERGUSON, and McHENRY 


Gives senior high school students clear understand- 
ing of the principles and values of American 
democratic government. 


America: Its History and People, 
Fifth Edition 
FAULKNER and KEPNER 


A modern, comprehensive text, used in hundreds 
of secondary schools. Interesting unit treatment of 
American history, presenting its political, economic, 
and social aspects. 


The United States and World 
Relations 
MOWRER and CUMMINGS 


Relates our economic, political, social, and geo- 
graphic problems to similar problems throughout 
the world, and suggests solutions. 


Write for Social Studies Booklet 








McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N.Y. 














Teaching of the Social Studies, this book jg, 
collection of papers, most of which were giver 
before meetings of the Middle States Coungjj 
There is little in the way of a central them 
although the volume is perhaps better called 
“New Viewpoints,” than anything else. 

In this reviewer’s opinion the most valuabk 
portion of the collection is the fifty-two pag 
section devoted to, ‘““The Social Studies in Gep. 
eral Education.” Here a series of five articles ]ay 
the theoretical background of the contributions 
of the social studies to general education, tie the 
life adjustment education movement to gener 
education, and give illustrations of what some 
schools are attempting to do in this area. An 
article by Claude E. Hawley is worthy of men. 
tion. Dr. Hawley calls for more geography in 
the secondary school program, and deplores the 
insignificant role of economics in the social stud. 
ies curriculum. He sets up eight sensible goal 
for the social studies in general education. 

A noteworthy feature of the Proceedings i 
the inclusion, as Part II, of the widely reprinted 
article by Lewis Paul Todd, “Teaching About 
the United Nations: an Evaluation.” This state. 
ment was originally presented to the 46th an 
nual Spring meeting of the MSCSS in April 
1950. 

Other sections of New Viewpoints deal with 
the use of audio-visual materials, survey the in- 
fluence of the Middle States on the development 
of the nation, and summarize the elementay 
social studies program of the schools of Dele 
ware. A few pages are devoted to the affairs of 
the Middle States Council. 

As in all cooperative volumes, the equality of 
the writing is uneven. In one case, an artic 
devoted to suggestions on audio-visual materials 
the presentation is so brief it is somewhat con 
fusing. 

WILLIAM B. FINK 
Plainfield, New Jersey 


CuLTURAL Groups AND HuMAN RELATIONS. 5y 
Karl B. Bigelow, editor. New York: Bureai 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1951. vili + 214 p. $2.00. 

E. M. Forster in his recently published book 
of essays, Two Cheers for Democracy, argut 
that democracy is worthy only of two cheer 
because (1) it permits variety and (2) it permit 
criticism. His third cheer is reserved for wha 
he calls “Love, the Beloved Republic.” Gordon 
Allport in the first of the series of lectures cot 
prising Cultural Groups and Human Relation 
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Don’t let these problems stifle the 
teaching of DEMOCRACY. . . . 


WHO will teach democracy? 


The organization of the Revised Democracy Series makes it possible for any 
elementary-school teacher to teach democracy. The Table of Contents in each 
book indicates the characteristics of democracy that each story develops. Teach- 
ers have only to follow this as a guide. The vocabulary is carefully graded. 
Activities that teach citizenship through student experiences are provided. 
Social-studies glossaries appear in each book. 


WHEN can democracy be taught? 


The Revised Democracy Series permits the teaching of democracy and citizen- 
ship at every grade level. Through dramatically told stories and exposition, 
the salient characteristics of democracy are brought to children where they 
can be understood. 


IS THERE ROOM in the schedule 


for teaching democracy? 


The Revised Democracy Series may be used in citizenship training and basal 
social-studies courses, or for supplementary reading in all elementary grades. 
The flexibility of the series makes it possible for every child to receive training 
in democracy. 














Teach DEMOCRACY in the schools 


use 


THE DEMOCRACY SERIES—Revised 


Primer through Grade 8 












THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Scheduled For Early Publication! 





UNDERSTANDING OUR FREE ECONOMY 


FAIRCHILD, SHELLY 


This forthcoming high school text makes the study of economics vital to students. It teaches basic 
see in terms the student can understand and relates them to the practical facts of his own 
everyday life. It shows the part played by the American free enterprise system in fostering the tremen- 
dous growth of this country and the development of our high standard of living. Forty-five short 
chapters for easy assignment. Chapter-end material includes both review and subjective-type questions 
and problems. 


Other Social Studies Texts! 


DEMOCRACY IN 
AMERICA 
New Fifth Edition 


MUTHARD, HASTINGS, 
GOSNELL 


Citizenship for ninth grade stu- 
dents. American democracy in 
action today, on the social and 
economic as well as the political 
fronts. 

New Workbook by Gordon E. 


Wesner. 





THIS OUR 
NATION 


BINING, MARTIN, WOLF 


United States history for high 
schools. The development of our 
democracy, presented in its world 
setting. Chronological-topical or- 
ganization for easy understanding. 
Unusually extensive and varied 
chapter-end material. Reading level 
basically 9th or 10th grade. 





THIS OUR 
WORLD 


BINING, HOWLAND, 
SHRYOCK 


World history for high schools. 
The gradual growth of democracy 
throughout all nations with em- 
phasis on cultural, religious, and 
economic factors as well as the 
political and military. Chrono- 
logical-topical organization. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC. 








250 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 








takes a contrasting view. To him democracy may 
‘provide for the release of the potential of love 
}in human relations provided it receives the nec- 
esary “technical assistance” from educators and 
social scientists. It is this latter essentially opti- 
) mistic and idealistic attitude that permeates most 
of this book. 

As director of the Conference on Educational 
»Problems of Special Cultural Groups held at 
Columbia University in 1949, Karl W. Bigelow 
thas brought together and edited the twelve lec- 
tures delivered during the conference. The list 
of contributors is cosmopolitan and impressive. 

Perhaps the most jarring impact of the book 
a a whole is its tendency to dispel any ethno- 
centric notions one may have to begin with 
concerning the area of intergroup relations. For 
here we get an insight into the Bantu-white fric- 
ion as seen by a resident South African. A 
minister for education in the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan discusses the explosive implications of the 
lag between the rate of political developments 
and the extension of educational opportunities. 
A member of the United Kingdom’s Advisory 
Committee on Education in the Colonies relates 
‘ome of the almost insurmountable difficulties 
in dealing with “plural societies” such as British 


Guiana, where there are aboriginal Indians, 
Negroes, East Indians, Chinese, and British. 

The chapters by the American contributors 
to this volume are more prosaic but hardly less 
worthwhile. Allison Davis summarizes the evi- 
dence dealing with factors that make for cultural 
handicaps or cultural bias both in the classroom 
and on intelligence tests. Edmund deS. Brunner 
makes a cogent plea for the more effective uti- 
lization by educators of social science techniques. 
Ralph E. McGill, editor of the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion, treats the problem of intergroup tension 
from a refreshingly objective southern point of 
view. 

The person who wishes to grapple vicariously 
with intergroup problems in a world wide set- 
ting will find in this book ample material to 
whet his interests. 

STANLEY P. WRONSKI 
Boston University 
Boston, Mass. 


THe TEACHING OF HisToRY IN THE UNITED 
States. By William H. Cartwright and Arthur 
C. Bining. Memorias sobre la Ensenanza de la 
Historia, II. Mexico, D.F.: Institute Pana- 
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Kady Fila 


1952 edition of WORLD HIS- 
TORY, The Story of Man 
Through the Ages, by Wallace 
E. Caldwell and Edward H. 
Merrill. 


This widely used and popular text has 
been brought down to date. It treats cur- 
rent happenings in the world scene as 
well as the entire panorama of man’s de- 
velopment and at the same time maintains 


all elements in their proper balance. 
“The most readable text in the field.” 


BEN]. H. SANBORN & CO. 
221 East 20th Street 
CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 











mericano de Geografia e Historia, Comision de 

Historia, 1950. viii + 191 p. $20.00 Moneda 

Mex. 

This interesting addition to the literature of 
the social studies consists of the- reports made 
to the Pan-American Institute of Geography and 
History in Mexico, by Professor Cartwright of 
Boston University and Professor Bining of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

In discussing the current status of the teaching 
of history in our public schools, Mr. Cartwright 
bases his major points on recognized sources 
such as recent surveys of the U. S. Office of 
Education and the Wesley Report. In seven 
chapters, an introduction and a bibliography, 
he discusses curricula developments at three 
levels—elementary, junior and senior high, the 
role of the history teacher, the reading program, 
community resources and visual aids, and teach- 
ing and learning procedures. 

Some readers may feel that his discussion of 
the reading program could be made more spe- 
cific, and that his appraisal of our accomplish- 
ments is sometimes a bit too rosy. Yet Mr. Cart- 
wright has presented in general a well-balanced, 
accurate picture of the teaching of history at 
the public school level. It must have been both 


interesting and helpful to his Latin America) 
listeners. It will be useful to students and qyJ 


riculum builders in this country. 


Professor Bining surveyed the teaching of hif 
tory in our colleges and universities. He dey} 
with educational philosophies and ideas, ainf 
and objectives, the survey course and integratef 
courses, graduate work and majors, guidance an} 
counseling, methods of teaching, required reg fp 
ing and written work, measurement and evaly, 


tion and a number of other topics. 


Perhaps Mr. Bining should receive our sym 


pathy rather than our criticism. Anyone worki 


his claim must do so with very little help fronf 


previously prepared materials. However, 


cently published data prepared by Dr. Jenningf 
B. Sanders of the U. S. Office of Education revedff 


the inaccuracy of Professor Bining’s “guesses” inf 
the areas of textbooks usage, reading materia 


and course offerings. 
Reading and rereading the second half of tk 


present volume, this reviewer was reenforced inf 
his belief that nowhere is history so poor 


taught as at the college level; that our collegs 
and university history departments are loadel 


with people who have not been taught to teadf 


encouraged to teach, or allowed to teach. Mr 
neang survey is neither accurate nor realistic 

RALPH A. Brown 
State University of New York at Cortland 


EDUCATION FOR A Wor pb Society. By Christia 
O. Arndt and Everett Samuel, eds. 
Yearbook of the John Dewey Society. Ne 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1951. 


With the specter of atomic warfare loomix 


ever more ominously on the international hong 


zon, it may appear that the John Dewey Sociei 
is somewhat over-optimistic in bringing out: 
yearbook such as Education for a World Society 
To many, the idea of a world society seems tt 
mote, but those who work with youth must ket 
their eyes on the future. For it is to the yout 
people now in our schools and colleges that 
must look to build the one world that we a 
but dreaming of today. 

The members of the John Dewey Society ha 
but to reflect upon the years of their own lilt 
time to realize that within that span there cait 
into being The Hague Tribunal, the League d 
Nations, and the United Nations Organizati0t 
—each more powerful than its predecessor. lb 
the lifetime of our present school youth it mi 
seem as natural to construct a world communi 
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[' is with great pride that SILVER BURDETT 


announces the publication of 


By distinguished authors 


With a new organization 


NEW YORK—45 East 17 Street 
DALLAS—707 Browder Street 





Tue Past Tuat Lives Topbay 


a world history for high school students 


Ae ere Carl Becker, late of Cornell University 
Sidney Painter, of Johns Hopkins University 
Yu-Shan Han, of the University of California 


hn nemae presenting in a new and powerful way the story of the five great 
civilizations which are shaping today’s history 


With clear, interesting writing .. . .that tells the world story with power and insight 


Tere Ty related maps, summary charts, story maps, pictures . . 
teach as effectively as the printed word 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


. that 


CHICAGO—221 East 20 Street 
SAN FRANCISCO—604 Mission Street 








in which nations will adjust their differences by 
law rather than by total war as it was to bring 
those organizations into being. The achievement 
of such a world community will not be an easy 


Christiaf “* The responsibility of education is a heavy 


Eleventit 


one. 

The Eleventh Yearbook represents some of the 
best thinking on the problem that has appeared 
in the literature of the profession to date. The 


insure progress toward the world society. There 
are also practical suggestions for ways in which 
the schools may begin the task. The editors, 
Christian O, Arndt and Samuel Everett sum up 
in the last chapter a number of suggestions that 
teachers will find useful in elementary school 
asses, in the high schools, and in higher edu- 
cation. Illustrations of what some school systems 
ae already doing are given in the section on 
‘Schools Work at the Task,” contributed by 
leonard Kenworthy. All teachers will find Sec- 
tion III, “Face to Face Relations,” full of inter- 
St, especially Goodwin Watson’s lively chapter 
escribing study tours. I. James Quillen points 
out in his chapter on cultural pluralism that 
good world citizenship is an extension of good 


local and national citizenship. Anyone who has 
observed the actions of American tourists abroad 
or the lack of appreciation of other cultures by 
many GI’s overseas during the last war will recog- 
nize the significance of Quillen’s ideas. 

The authors make the important point that 
it would be difficult for all schools to move 
ahead on a common front. It is suggested that 
a forward movement on a “broken front” seems 
the most practical course. One school may find 
it possible to do no more than begin with a 
single unit of intergroup work, others may be 
ready to develop integrated curriculums dealing 
with the realities of the modern social order. In- 
dividual courses may be revised, here and there 
a new emphasis placed upon democratic ideals 
or greater student participation in group living 
and in planning educational experiences, in 
some localities there are already student-parent 
organizations formed to study programs of world 
citizenship. The urgency of the situation makes 
it imperative that a beginning be made now, 
and that during the next quarter century educa- 
tors everywhere bend every effort to the develop- 
ment of world citizenship on a broad scale. 

The reader will find that in the yearbook 
consideration has been given to the area of hu- 
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One of the 18 


Lands and Peoples Books 


~colorfal, short, meaty, interest-awakening 
introductions to further study 


“rich in factual content, made more graphic 


by clear and appealing illustrations, timely and 


illuminating.” —Boston Teachers News Letter 


A SAMPLE COPY WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 


HOLIDAY HOUSE, 8 W. 13 St., New York 1] 





man rights, cultural pluralism, attitudes con- 
ducive to international understanding, religion, 
trade, science, international camps, international 
seminars, exchange of teachers and students, 
study tours, mass communication, dissemination 
of information about the United Nations, and 
practices in the schools. 

There is a foreword by Harold Benjamin. 
Chapters have been contributed by George 
Counts, John Condliffe, Edgar Dale, John 
Everett, Jean Guiton, Walter Harris, Leonard 
Kenworthy, Otto Klineberg, Lin Mousheng, 
Harry Pierson, James Quillen, David Richie, 
Goodwin Watson and Philip Wiener. A good 
job of organization and summarization has been 
done by the editors. 

In 1937 the John Dewey Society began pub- 
lishing a series of yearbooks which have been 
significant contributions to educational thought 
in America. Education for a World Society, the 
eleventh in the series, maintains the high stand- 
ards set by the others. It is a book not only to 
be read but to be thought through. 

EMLYN JONES 


Director of Social Studies 
Seattle Public Schools 


LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: A GENERY 
ANALysIs. By Richard A. Lester. (New Yor} 
The Macmillan Company) 1951. 413 pp. $4.2; 
The writing of a textbook on labor relation, 

requires not only an understanding of labor eq 

nomics but also an appreciation of the noneg 
nomic motives of labor and management. Pp 
fessor Richard A. Lester, as a teacher at Pring 
ton University, as the author of many work 
dealing with labor, and as an active participam 
in labor affairs, brings to his book such a mult. 
sided view of labor. Consequently, Labor an 
Industrial Relations proves an excellent add 


tion to the many textbooks dealing with thf 


subject. 


First delving into the foundations of the labu}. 
movement in which the psychology of the wor. 
ers and management is treated along with .p 


more theoretical analysis of wages and market, 


Lester moves on to a study of the backgrounif 


and development of union and managemen 
policies, Collective bargaining is described ip 
detail. Dr. Lester is fully aware of the vast im 
portance of the role of government in laba 
relations and spends a good part of the bod 
making the reader aware of it also. 


Fifteen | 
high sch 
Dr. Dox 
nontechr 
presentes 
F od the 


Plagued by the almost inevitable dullness if 


a textbook treatment, the student can find if 


this work most of the important facts. The a 
proach is an objective one. It is the kind of boot 


“Cincini 


that a good teacher will use as the main them§ 


around which to play his variations. Addition 
argumentative readings must be given to tk 
students in order to stimulate them. Unfort 
nately, the book lacks a bibliography whid 
would be of great help but the footnotes d 
point out many excellent references. 

Each teacher as well as every reviewer mi 
wish that Dr. Lester had spent more time on om 
aspect of labor relations and less time on a 
other. But all in all, given the limitations 
ready mentioned, Labor and Industrial Rele 
tions can enrich any course dealing with tratt 
unions and management. 

ALBERT A. BLUM 
Office of the Chief of 
Military History, 
Special Staff, U. S. Army 


THe Onty War WE Seek. By Arthur Goo 
friend with a foreword by Chester Bowls 
Farrar, Straus and Young, 1951. 128 p. $30 
The title of this book comes from a statemetl 

made by President Truman in a speech he ¢ 
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Simply Written 
Easily Understood 


Fourth Edition 
By J. H. Dodd 


APPLIED ECONOMICS 


Interest to your 


Peretti an 


’ Vast im i Fifteen years ago Dr. J. H. Dodd listened to the criticisms that caused economics to become so unpopular that it almost disappeared from the 
j high school curriculum. The complaints were that economics, as taught, was too technical. 


in labo Dr. Dodd, a former high school teacher, therefore wrote a book that was packed full of fundamental economic principles, interestingly written, 

the book nontechnically presented, and attractively illustrated. The new fourth edition takes another step forward. The vital subject of economics is 
presented in a vivid manner that will appeul to students and administrators who want to understand the American philosophy of economics 
"and the system under which we live. If every student could study this book, we would have a better economic society in this generation. 





ullness 0 SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 

n find it q (Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 

a ‘Cincinnati 2 New Rochelle, N.Y. Chicago 5 San Francisco 3 Dallas | 
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dditionlflivered 24 May 1951, which appears on its title 
n to thgepage: “The only kind of war we seek is the good 
Unforugeold fight against man’s ancient enemies .. . 
hy whidepoverty, disease, hunger and illiteracy.” Using 
tnotes dian impressive picture-and-text account, the book 
meveals the failure of our past methods in ex- 
ewer mipporting the proper idea of democracy, indicates 
ne onomplow Communism was able to win over the 
1e on atpmasses of the people, and suggests several meth- 
ations #ods we must employ immediately toward halting 
rial Ree {the march of Communism. In addition the book 
vith traéfMilluminates dramatically the war against the 
common enemies of man mentioned in the 
President’s statement. 
| Even though this book is mostly about China, 
because of the Communist victory there, this 
ame situation may occur in other parts of the 
‘orld if we do not learn from our experiences 
i China. The following are typical of some of 
ur Gootfthe thought-provoking questions that the writer 
1 Bowls@faises. “Why did Communism win in China? 
3 p. $30fRWhy is Asia seething? Why, after decades of 
statemelifissionary efforts, . . . over twenty billons spent 
ch he df" global aid, are we seemingly so friendless?” 


.. BLUM 



















The author realizes very readily that there 
were many factors, over some of which we never 
had any control, that made us lose China. 
Nevertheless some of the blame is ours. For 
example we failed to understand the people and 
made no attempt to see our American policies 
and actions through the eyes of the people to- 
ward whom our policies were aimed. A fairly 
large part of the book is devoted to showing this 
failure through vivid and starkly realistic photo- 
graphs. 

Perhaps the most worthwhile section of the 
book is the part which is devoted to pointing 
how democracy can crack the barriers that im- 
prison not only the peoples’ bodies but also 
their minds and spirits. This section takes up 
nearly half of the book. Some of the suggestions 
brought forward in the book merit careful con- 
sideration on the part of all Americans. In our 
relationship with these peoples we should mini- 
mize the differences between them and us. We 
should express democracy within the realm of 
their tradition and background, For example, 
pointing out the democratic content in the doc- 
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For understanding today’s world - - 


Denoyer-Geppert Simplified World Map (S9arx) is ideal for introductory study. Dra 
a scale of 400 miles to the inch, the map is 64 by 44 inches. The Modified Denoyer’s Semielliy 
Projection emphasizes world sphericity and presents a unified view of the world, with the prop 
relationship to the world globe. Equal area is approximated for the more important part of| 
world, 60° north latitude to 60° south latitude. The north polar inset corrects exaggeration inj 
part of the map, while the south polar region is in its correct position to the mid-meridian, 
polar areas approximate the equatorial scale. Antarctica is shown intact, as are all other contine 
Use is made of the internationally recognized color system in a simplified way—three colors sho 
land elevations and water depths. Carefully selected names are shown in large, legible type. 
legend material helps the teacher and the student in reading and understanding not only this mg 
but other maps. 


Denoyer-Geppert Physical-Political World Map (S9arp) is an excellent map for more com 
prehensive world study. Edited by J. Russell Smith, Ph.D., Columbia University, the map is simile 
to the simplified map, but with more detail in names and coloring. The internationally recognize 
color system uses eleven shades to show land elevations and water depths. Principal railroads anj 





steamship routes are shown. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 


5235 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE 


CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 





trines of Buddha, Confucius and Mohammed 
whose teachings are indigenous to them, rather 
than in terms of the beliefs of Washington and 
Lincoln. We must also revise our teaching some- 
what by placing less emphasis upon the teaching 
of technology and more stress upon educating 
the pupils to the true meaning of our democratic 
philosophy. In addition we must realize that 
“man does not live by bread alone” and put into 
practice that which we claim to believe that “all 
men are created equal.” 

This book should prove to be a potent instru- 
ment for the dissemination of the judiciousness 
and soundness of the Point Four Program. It 
should make us aware of the fact that it is not 
merely the amount of money that is spent in 
aiding other countries that is important but, even 
more vital, the method and manner in which 
the money is spent. This book carries such a 
powerful message that it should be read by all 
persons connected with the social sciences. Even 


junior high pupils should find it most wort 
while because of its dramatic photographs and 
succinct sentences. It has a book which can k 
used to great advantage in the classroom whik 
studying our foreign policy and internation 
relations. 

Joun C. MATLoN 


Publications Received 


Health Publications Institute, Inc. Man and His Yeon 
An Account of the First National Conference on Aging 
(Sponsored by the Federal Security Agency.) Raleigh 
N.C.: Health Publications Institute, Inc., 1951. v + §up 

Logasa, Hannah. Historical Fiction, Philadelphia: Me 
Kinley Publishing Co., 1951. 280 p. $4.00. 

Mowrer, Lillian T. and Cummings, Howard H. Tl 
United States and World Relations. New York: Harpe 
& Brothers, 1952. xiii, 466 p. $3.48. 

Tatum, Elbert Lee. The Changing Political Thought ¢ 
the Negro 1915-1940. New York: Exposition Press, 1* 


205 p. $3.00. 
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